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A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 

CHAPl’KR I 

INTKODIHJTTON 

Our tale has its coinnioncemont during th(^ groat (^ivil 
War that agitat(‘(l l^ritain in the sovonlo('ntli rc'ntiiry. 
Scotland had as yet remained frt^o from ih(‘ ravage's of 
war within its borde'rs, although its inhabitants we're much 
di vie led bi f)editical opinions. Many e)f theun eiisappre)veel 
of the be)lel measures that the? Scotedi Parliameuit hael aeie')pte'el 
by sending inte) England a large army to lie'l]) the English 
Parliament, anel were^ dotermineel to deiolare for the^ King 
at the; carlie;st opportunity. They he)ped to comped their 
Parliament to recall the Scotch army from Engl anel, anel 
te) rece)vcr ca great part of Sce)tland for the King. 

This plan was mainly adopteel by the north e;rn ne>ble's 
and by many of the chmfs of the ffighlanel clans, whe^ ex- 
pecteel to increase their authority by supporting the King, 
and who were in that half savage state in which war is 
always me)re welcome than peace. 

Great commotions were generally expected from these; 
causes. d'hc Scotch Highlanders hael always been 
accuste)med to raid and plunder the Lowlands ; these raids 
now began to be more regular as part of a general system 
of attack. 

Those at the head of affairs were aware of the pe'ril 
of the moment, and anxiously prepared to meet it. Th(*y 
considered, however, with satisfaction, that no important 
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hoped that, by placing troops in the Lowlands ncpr the 
Highland border, they would restrain the mountain chiefs : 
while the power of various barons in the north, who sup- 
ported the Parliament, might check the Royalist nobles. 

In tlu? West Highlands the Parliament numbered many 
enemies ; but their power was supposed to be broken by 
the great influence of the Marquis of Argyle, in whom the 
Parliament had the utmost confidence. It was indeed 
well known that Argyle was a man better suited tc manage 
political schemes than to control the hostile mountain 
tribes by personal courage ; but, on the other hand, his 
clan was numerous and was led by gallant gentlemen. 
Argyle/s elan had alreadv humbled severely many of 
the neighbouring tribes, who were not likely to challenge 
his power again. 

Thus the Parliament had at their command the whole 
west and south of Scotland, the richest part of the kingdom. 
They therefore did not think the danger sufficient for 
them to recall the army of twenty thousand men, by the 
help of which the English Parliament had checked the 
King’s career of triumph. 

The Scotch Parliament was moved to take such an 
active interest in the civil war of England for the following 
reasons. 

Pecaco had been made between King Charles and his 
subjects of Scotland, but the Scottish rulers were well 
aware tliat the King had been forced to agree to this peace 
by the influence of the English Parliament, and by the terror 
of the Scotch arms. They suspected that, as soon as 
opportunity offered, the King would withdraw the honours 
and rewards he had unwillingly granted to the leaders of 
the party that had shown itself most hostile to liis interests. 
The weakness of the English Parliament was seen in Scot- 
land with deep alarm : it was concluded that if Charles 
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triumphed by force of arms against his relx'llioiis subjects 
in England, he would not be long in taking vengeance on 
the Scotch who had set the example of taking up arms 
against him. 

Further, the nature and condition of the Scotch army 
made an expedition into England popular. The army was 
headed by a poor and discontented nobility ; its ollicens 
were chiefly Scottish soldiers of fortune who liad served 
in the German wars under any master who paid tluun well. 
During the last invasion of England they had enjoyed 
good pa^ and free quarters, and they were anxious to renew 
so profitable an experience. 

The Scotch army met with success when it entered 
England ; with the forces of the English Parliament it 
besieged York, and fought a desperate action in which 
the Royalist troops were defeated. But the absence of 
their troops in England considerably weakened tluj power 
of the Parliament in Scotland, and gav<‘ rise to the agitations 
among its opponents that have be(*n mentioned above. 


CHAPTER II 

J3XJOALD DALGETTY 

It was towards the close of a summer’s evening during 
this anxious period, that a young gentleman of quality, 
well mounted and armed, and accompanied by two servants, 
rode slowly up a steep pass leading to the Highlands from 
the Lowlands of Perth. Their course had lain for some 
time along the banks of a lake, the deep waters of which 
reflected the crimson beams of the western sun. The 
broken path that they followed with some difliculty, was 
in places shaded by ancient trees and overhung by frag- 
ments of huge rock. Elsewhere the hill, which formed 
the northern side of this beautiful sheet of water, arose less 
steeply, and was covered wdth heath of the darkest purple. 
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It was a scrno full ot charms, but the travellers were too 
occupied with the perils of their journey to pay mueh 
attention to the beauty of tlie scenery. 

The master kept abreast of his servants, so far as])ossible, 
and seemed to converses with them earnestly . tlu* intentions 
of the leadinj:f men who inhabited this wTd country, and 
wlK^ther th(‘y were likely to support the King or the Parlia- 
ment, were the subjecjts of their conversation. 

They had not advanced more than half-way uj) the lake, 
when they discovered a single horseman coming down the 
shore, as if to meet them. The travellers saw thal he wore 
armour, and determined to question him. ‘ We must 
know who he is,’ said the young gentleman, ‘ and wliithcr 
he is going.’ And, putting spurs to his horse, he rotlc for- 
ward, followed by his two rttendants. 

The single horseman advanced slowly, so that each party 
had an opportunity to take a full survey of the other. 

The strang(»r was mounted on a strong horse, fit for the 
great weight he had to carry, and his ridc'r occupied his 
saddle with an air that showed it was his familiar seat. Ho 
had a bright head-piece with a ])lumc of feathers, a thick 
steel breast-plate and a liack-piccc of lighter material. 
Beneath liis armour he wore a leatlier coat, and on his 
hands a pair of steel gloves, the tops of which reached up 
to his elbows. On one side he carried a long sword, and on 
the other a dagger ; at his back hung a musket. His huge 
boots, reaching to his thighs, completed the outfit of a 
well-armed trooper of the period. 

The horseman liimself was above the middle size, and 
strong enough to bear with ease the weight of his weapons. 
Ilis age was about forty, and his face was that of a weather- 
beaten veteran, who had seen many fields, and brought 
away more than one scar. 

At the distance of about thirty yards he halted, raised 
himself in his stirrups, and brouglit his musket under his 
right arm, ready for use if occasion required. 
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The leader of ili(‘ party that faced liini was well mounted 
and clad in a Icatlu'-r coat, richly tMiibroidered ; but his 
servants had only coarse jackets. None of them had any 
weapons except swords and pistols, without which gentle- 
men or their attendants, during tliose disturbed times, 
seldom stirred abroad. 

When they had stood gazing at one another for about a 
minute, the younger gentleman gave the challenge, ‘ For 
whom are you 'i ’ 

‘ Tell me first/ answered the soldier, ‘ for whom are you ? 
Tin', strc/.igest party should speak lirst.’ 

‘ Wi^ arc for King (diaries, ^ answt'rcd tlu^ first speaker. 
‘ Now t(‘ll us 3"our parly." 

‘ 1 am for my standard,’ answered the single horsmnan. 

‘ And for which standard t ’ r^'plied th(' chief of tlu' oUkt 
])arly. ‘ King or Parliament i ’ 

‘ In truth, sir/ answa^red the soldim’, ‘ my mind is not 
yet (h'cided upon that point." 

‘ 8ur('ly/ answcu’cd the other, ‘ no g(*ntl(‘man or man of 
honour can bo long in choosing his party." 

* Truly, sir/ replied the trooper, ‘ if by your words you 
mean to attack my honour [ shall be glad to taki‘ up the 
quarrel with my singhi person against you three'. But 
if you mean that no man of sense can dtday choosing one 
sidi^ or the othi^r, I am ready to prove you wrong. In 
my 3'outh 1 studied at college, and later f followed the 
wars under the banner of the invincible (Justavus, king 
of Sweden, the IJon of the North, and under many other 
heroic leaders. So, sir, 1 am able to argue this jioint 
with you." 

Th() younger gentleman replied, ‘ 1 should be glad, sir, 
to have some conversation with you upon so interesting 
a question, and 1 shall be proud if I can persuade? 3^011 
to fav'nir the cause 1 have myself joined. 1 ride this 
evening to a frii'nd’s house not three miles distant ; if 
you will accompany me, you shall have good quarters 
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for iho and fr(‘o ptTmission to take your own road 

in the morning, if you do not then wish to join us/ 

‘ Whoso word am I to take for this ? ’ answered the 
oauiious soldier. ‘ T(*ll mc^ your name ; lor all I know, 
you may intend to entrap me/ 

‘ 1 am called,’ answered the young stranger, ‘ the Earl 
of Menteith, and I ])ledg(‘. my honour that no Inarm will 
he doiK' you.’ 

‘A worthy nobleman,’ answ^n^d the soldier, ‘whose 
w^ord is not to he doubted.* He replaced his musket on 
his hack, and gav(‘ a military salute to the young nobleman. 
‘ For my part,’ h(‘ continued, ‘ I promise to be a good 
eomrade to your lordshi[) in peace or in peril, while we are 
tog(‘th(*r.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said bord Menleitl , ‘ 1 highly value your company , 
but I trust we shall have no occasion for any exercise of 
valour, as I expect to conduct you to friendly quarters.’ 

‘ (hxxl ([uart(‘rs, my lord,’ replied the soldier, ‘ are 
ahvays ace('ptabl(‘. And truly your noble offer is the more 
w'elcome, as I did not pn^cisely know where I and my 
]j(x)r companion ’ (patting his horse) ‘ were to find lodgings 
to-night.’ 

‘ May 1 ask,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ whom I have the good 
fortuiH* to assist 'i * 

‘ My lord,’ said tlu* trooper, * my name is Captain Dugald 
Dalgi'tty <jf Drumthwaekt't, at your honourable service 
to command. My father, my lord, w'as unthrifty and 
wasted his money ; so the best I could do, when 1 was 
eightc'en years old, was to carry the learning I had gained 
at college, my gentle blood, together with my stalwart 
arms and h'gs, to the German wars, and there push my way 
as a soldi(‘r of fortune. My lord, my legs and arms served 
me better than either my gentle birth or my book-learning, 
and 1 soon found myself a private soldier in a regiment of 
Scotch, w^here I was taught the rules of service so strictly 
that I shall not forget them in a hurry.’ 
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‘ And doubtless, sir,’ replied Lord Meiiteith, ‘ you have 
gone through some hot service/ 

‘ Indeed, my lord, I have seen great battles, and know 
something about sieges, attaeks, and sallies/ 

‘ And your merit, sir, and experience were no doubt 
followed by promotion ? ’ 

‘ It came slowly, my lord, very slowly,’ replied Dalgetty. 

‘ After many years’ service 1 rose to be lieutenant and cap- 
tain under that invincible monarch, th(i Lion of the North, 
terror of Austria, pride of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus.’ 

‘ And yet, if I understand you. Captain Dalgetty, you 
left the service of this gr<‘at prince.’ 

‘ It was after his death, sir,' said Dalgetty ; ‘ moreover, 
then*, were things, my lord, in that s(*rvice offensive to a 
soldi(jr. In particular, althoUp;h the pay was not high, 
the invincibh* Gustavus never paid more than a third 
of it.’ 

‘ I begin now to wonder, sir,’ said Lord Mcnt(‘itli, ‘ that 
you continued so long in the Ww(*dish s(‘rvice.’ 

‘ Why, sir,’ answered the captain, ‘ that great leader, 
the Lion of the North, had a way of winning battles, 
taking towns, overrunning countries, and exacting tribute, 
that made his service very pheasant to all true-bred soldiers. 
My lord, I have mys(*lf occupied a palace, drunk choice 
wines with my comrades, and called in contributions. 
But all this glory hastened to decay after the death of 
our great master. So, finding that fortune had changed 
sides, I gave up my commission and took service in an 
Irish regiment under the Austrians.’ 

‘ And may I ask,’ said Lord Mcnteith, interested in 
the adventures of this soldier of fortune, ‘ how you liked 
this change of masters ? ’ 

‘ Not ill, not well,’ said the captain. ‘ The Emperor 
of AuLtria did not pay much better than the great Gustavus. 
We had plenty of hard knocks, and I was often obliged to 
run my head against my old Swedish friends. However, 
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iti spite of heavy blows and li^ht ])ay, a soldier of fortun 
may thrive in tin* Austrian service, for his private action 
an^ not so clos(‘ly vvateh(‘d as by the Swedish. If ai 
ollieer did his duty on the fudd, his commander paid in 
he(‘d to complaints from p(‘asants or townsm(ui that thej 
had bet‘n plundcre<l. So an oxporiimcod soldier could ge 
out of th(' country th(' pay he could not obtain from th< 
Em])eror.’ 

‘ And pray, sir,’ said Lord Mcnteith, ‘what made yoi 
leav(‘ so ])rofitablc a service ? ’ 

‘ Why, sir,' answer(‘d th(^ soldh^r, ‘ 1 had a disj)ub 
upon a |)oint of honour with the major of our regiment 
an Irishman. And, as it pleased our coloncd, avIio wm 
also Irish, to give the lighter punishment to his countryman 
and the heavi(‘r to me, 1 exchanged my commission foi 
oiu‘ imd(‘r thci Spaniards.' 

* I hope you found yourself btdter off by the change, 
said Lord Mcnteith. 

‘ In truth, sir,’ ansvv<‘red the captain, ‘ I had little to com 
plain of. Tlui quarten’s were excelhuit, and the Im^ad aiK 
wine good, d’lu're was no service, and little duty. 11 
was a lint' resting-platjc for a soldier some>vhat weary o1 
batth‘S and sieg(*s, who had bought with his blood as mud 
honour as he netnled, and desired a little ease and good 
living.’ 

‘And why, captain, did you retire from the Spanish 
s('rvh*(* also '( ' 

‘ My lord,' r(q)lied Captain Dalgetty, ‘ the Spaniard ii: 
a most eon(‘t‘itt‘d person, and does not j)ay proper respect 
to fon'ign solduTs of valour who consent to take stTvice 
with him. It is galling to an honourable soldier to be 
obligt‘d to give place to every swollen-headed Spaniard, 
who, on an occasion of danger, would willingly make 
way for him.’ 

‘ So you again changed your service ? ' 

‘ I did, luy lord ; and, after trying for a short while 
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two or three other powers, T even took on for a time with 
Holland/ 

‘ And how did their service suit you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, my loid, exclaimed the sohlier, ‘ their behaviour 
on pay-day is a patt(*rn to all Europe : everything is })aid 
in full and to di>tc. The ((uarters, too, an^ excellent. Hut 
then, sir, they ar(^ a scrujudous people, and will make no 
allowa»ic(‘S if a ])easant complains of a brokt'ii head, or 
a wine-selhn* or a broken jug ; a solduu' of honour is dragged 
b('for(i the town-council, who threaten him with d(‘grading 
punishn? mt. So 1 n'solvetl to leave the sc^rvicc of the Dut(di, 
and, as 1 heard that I w^as likely to tind emidoynu*nt for 
my arms this summer in my d(‘ar native land, I have 
come h(»re to give my loving country the advantage of 
the (^xperuaice 1 have acupiired in foreign parts. Your 
lordshij), T have now giv(‘n you an outliiu^ of my brief story/ 
Th(? road presc'iitly led tlu^ travellcTs into an upland 
valh'y, wdien^ they continued tluMi* journey along the 
gr(‘en banks of a mountain stream. 

Lord Mentc'ith resumed his conveTsation with (.Viptain 
Dalgetty. ‘ Surely,* said he, ‘ a soldier of honour like 
yourself will not hesitate to support th(j cause of King 
Charles rather than that of the low-born knaves who are 
in rtjbellion against his authority ? * 

‘ You speak reasonably, my lord,* answered Dalgetty ; 

‘ but I judge, from what I have heard since I came into these 
parts, that a soldier of honour is free? to take, whichever 
l^art in the (piarrcd he finds most conveni(uit to himstdf. 
‘‘ Loyalty ” is your pass- word, my lord. ‘‘ Liberty ’* roars 
another. “ The King ” is one war-cry, ‘‘ The Parliament ’* 
another. Good watchwords all ; but w'hich is the bcjttcr 
cause 1 cannot say.* 

‘ And i^ray, Cajjtain Dalgetty,’ said his lordship, ‘ how 
will you make ux) your mind ? * 

‘ Simply upon two x)oints, my lord,* answered the soldier. 

‘ First, on which side will my services be in more honourable 
2 
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rc‘(ju(*sl si‘con(ny, by which party are they most likely 
to }>(* grati*fully rewanh^d ? And, to sp(‘ak plainly, my lord, 
my ()])inion at i)resent on both points inclines to the side 
of the Parliament/ 

‘ (hv(5 me your reasons," said Lord Mcnteith, ‘ and 
p(‘rha])s 1 shall be able to meet them v»^ith others more 
powerful.’ 

‘ VV’(*]], tlien, my lord,’ said Captain Dal^etty, ‘ a Highland 
host is ('\])i‘eted to ass(‘mble in these wild hills on the King’s 
])(‘half. Now, our HighlandtTs are strong Jind brave, 
but tJieir A\ay of fighting is a ^\ild oik*, remote from the 
])raetiees and discipline of war. If I undertook to train 
such a mob, I should not be undcTstood ; and, if 1 was 
understood, wliat chance should 1 have of being obeyed 
among a band of half savages who are accustomed to respect 
and ob(*y only th(*ir own lords and chiefs ? ’ 

‘ [ bi‘li(‘ve, And(U’son/ said Lord Mcnteith, looking 
bactk at oiu^ of his servants, ‘ we shall need (‘.xpcrieiiced 
ollicers. When we are joined by the Irish infantry, who 
juust havti landed by now in the West Highlands, we shall 
want good soldiers to train our trooj^s." 

‘ And I should like very well to be (unployed in such 
serviei*," said Dalgetty. ‘ The Irish are fine fellows ; 1 
desiiH* to se('- none better in the field." 

‘ If you are willing to join the royal cause," said Mcnteith, 
‘ I can promise you a command of Irish.’ 

‘ And yi*t," said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ my second and 
great c‘st difliculty remains ; for, although I will maintain 
with my sword that honour is to be put before pay, yet 
a \\ise soldier should consider wdiat pay he is to receive. 
And truly, my lord, from what I h(‘ar, the Parliament holds 
the purse." 

The servant, Anderson, now respectfully addressed 
his master. ‘ I think, my lord," he said, ‘ I could, with your 
permission, say something to remove Captain Dalgetty ’s 
second objection. To my mind, resources are as open 
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to our side as to tho other. Tlu^ Parliament taxes the 
country according to its pleasure, and preys on the estates 
of thd King’s friends ; now, if we once enter the Lowlands, 
with our Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and 
our swords in our hands, we can find many a fat traitor whoso 
ill- won wealth shall fill our chest and satisfy our soldiers. 
Besides, many estates will be forfeited to us. In short, 
whoeveT joins these rebellious dogs may get some miserable 
pay : whoever joins our standard has a chance to be knight, 
lord, or (‘arl, if luck serves him.* 

‘ I confess,’ said Dalgetty to Lord Menti*ith, ‘ your 
lordship has a scuisibh* s(‘rvant. I will consider the matter.' 

‘ JJo so, captain,’ said Lord Menteith ; ‘ you will have 
the night in which to think of it, for we are now near the 
house Avhere I hope to ensure yiAi a weleonu'.’ 

‘ That, my lord,’ said the captain, ‘ is good news, for 
I have tasted no food since daybreak except a scrap of 
bnaid, which I divid('d with my horse. 1 have been forced 
to draw my sword-belt tighter for very hunger.' 


CHAPrER III 

TJIK HOMK OF THE M’AULAYS 

A HILL was now before the travellers, covered with 
an anch'iit forest, which gleamed red in the setting sun. In 
the centre of this w ood rose the towers of tho castle destined 
for the end of their journey. 

As the travellers a])proached, they saw that tho defences 
of the place had recently been strengthened against the 
dangers of those troublesome times. Different parts of 
the building and of its surrounding wall were pierced to 
shelter musketry ; the windows had been carefully secured 
by iron bars ; the door of the courtyard was shut ; and 
it was only after cautious challenge that it was opened by 
two strong Highland fjervants, both under arms. 
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Tlie travellers found additional prf*parations for defence 
within the courtyard. Platforms had been raised against 
the walls for the use of firearms, and one or two small 
guns were mounted on their summits. 

More s(*rvanls instantly rushed from the castle, some 
hasUuiiiig to take the horses of the strangers, while others 
wait(*d to conduct the visitors to the house. But Captain 
J)alg('tty ri'fused to be parted from his horse. ‘ It is my 
custom, my friends, to sec Gustavus lodged myself ; we 
are ohl friends and fellow-travellers, and, asT often need the 
use of his legs, 1 always lend him my tongue to call for 
wliatev(‘r he wants." So saying, ho strode into the stable 
aficT his horse. 

Lord Menteitli and his attendants, leaving their horses 
to tlie ean^ of the servants of the place, walked forward 
into the house. They entered a low-arched stone liall, 
the common meeting-})lace of a Highland family. A 
large lir(‘ in the huge chimney at the uppiT end shed a dim 
light through the apartment. Shields, daggers, plaids, 
guns, bows, axes, and coats of armour hung in confusion 
on tlu* walls. 

In the centre of the room was a large clumsy table, which 
a servant immediately spread at the upper end with milk, 
buttcT, cheese, and wine, for the refreshment of Lord 
Mt'iiti'ith ; wdiile another servant made similar preparations 
at the bottom of the table for his attendants. 

^leanwhile the guests stood by the fire ; the young noble- 
man under the chimney, and his servants at a little distance. 
‘ What do you think, Anderson," said the former, ‘ of 
our fellow-traveller ? " 

‘ A stout fellow," replied Anderson ; ‘ and I wish we had 
twenty like him, to train our troops." 

‘ I differ from you, Anderson," said Lord Menteith : 
‘ I think this fellow Dalgetty has sharpened his appetite 
for blood in foreign lands, and has now returned to suck 
his own country’s veins. Shame on the pack of these 
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hired swordsmen ! 1'hey liave thi' Seots through 

all Fnrope th(' nani(‘ of mean hirelings, who know no 
prineiple but their month’s pay, and transfer from standard 
to standard, at the ph'asure of the highest bidder. 1 
could scarcely k(M*p ])atic*nce with the captain, and y(^t 
could hardly help laughing at his impudonco/ 

‘ Your lontship,’ said Anderson, ‘ I beg you to conceal 
your generous indignation. Wc cannot, unfortunat(dy, 
do our work without the help of those who act on baser 
motives than our own. But stop : we shall be overheard.' 

From a side-door a Highlander glided into the hall. 
His great height and complete equipment, as well as the 
eagle’s feather in his bonnet, showed liirn to be a j)erson 
of superior rank. As he* walked slowly up to the table. 
Lord Menteith addressed him, asking, ‘Allan, how are 
you ? ’ Hut the Highlandc'r made no answer. 

‘ J)o not speak to him now,’ whispercnl an old scTvant, 
who was standing near Menteith. 

The tall Highlandt'r, sitting down upon an empty bench 
next the fire, fixed his eyes upon the glowing logs and seemed 
buried in profound thought. His dark eyes and wild 
features bore the air of one who meditates deeply, paying 
little att(uition to what happens around him. Perhaps 
his mind was overclouded with the peculiar fancies and 
superstitions that were common among Highlanders of that 
time. 

‘ Your lordship,’ said the Highland servant, sidling up 
to Lord Menteith, and speaking low, ‘ must not speak 
to Allan now, for the cloud is upon his mind.' 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no further notice 
of the reserved mountaineer. 

‘ Did I not say,’ asked the latter, suddenly raising his 
stately person upright, and looking at the servant, ‘ that 
four w^ere to come ? and here are only three ! ’ 

‘ In truth you said so, Allan,’ said the old Highlander, 
‘ and here’s the fourth man coming, clinking his armour. 
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Am I to s('t lii.s chair ii] near Mciiteitli’s, or down with the 
honest gentlemen at th(i foot of the tabic ? 

Lord Menteith himself answered, by pointing to a seat 
beside his own. 

‘ Here lie is,' said Donald, as Captain Lalgetty entered 
tlic hall ; ‘ and 1 hope you gentlt^men will all take bread 
and cheese until the master comes back from the hill with 
the southern gentlefolk, and then the cook will prepare the 
game they bring.' 

Meantime^, Ca])tain Dalgetty had walked up to the 
seat placed next Lord Menteith, and was leaning on the 
back of it, while Anderson and his companion waited respect- 
fully at the bottom of the table. Three or four highlanders 
ran hither and thither to bring food. 

Suddenly Allan started up, and, snatching a lamj) from 
the hand of an attendant, held it close to Dalgetty’s 
face while hv gazed kecuily at his features. 

* By my honour,’ said Dalgetty, half displeased, ‘ I 
w'agcr that lad and I will know <‘ach other when we mecit 
again.' 

Allan next strode to the bottom of the table, and looked 
attentively at Anderson and his companion. He then seized 
Anderson by the arm, and, dragging him to the vacant 
seat at the upper end, signed to him to seat hims(df there. 
He then hurried the captain to the bottom of the table. 

The captain, angry at this freedom, tried violently to 
shake Allan from him ; but, powerful as he w as, he was 
inferior to the gigantic mountaineer, who threw him off 
with such force that, after reeling a few paces, he fell at 
full length. When he arose, he at once drew his sword 
and flew at Allan, who folded his arms and awaited the 
attack with scornful indifference. 

Lord Menteith and his attendants at once interposed to 
preserve peace. 

‘ Ho is mad,’ wdiispered Menteith ; ‘ there is no purpose 
in quarrelling with him.' 
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‘ If your lordshif) is siiro that lit' is out of Ins scmisc's/ 
said Ca])tain TIal^(‘tty, ‘ tin* inaltrr nnist ('nd In're. ft 
is a pity he should be so weak in mind, when lu^ is so strong 
in body/ 

Peace was thus restored, and tlu* party seated them- 
selves, while Allan n'turned to his j)lac(' by the lire. 

‘ Then, Donald/ said Lord Menteith to tln*^ old s(*rvant, 
‘ the chit*I is hunting on the hill ? * 

‘ He is, your honour, and with him are two Knglish nobh's, 
Sir Miles Musgrave and Sir ( hristopher Hall/ 

‘ Hall and Musgrave ? ’ said Lord Ment(*ith, looking at his 
attendants, ‘ the very men that wo w'ish(*d to see/ 

After the meal Lord Ment(*ith and tin* Captain wi*re led 
by old Donald into a side-room, where they w'(*rc j)r(*S(*utly 
joined by thi* lord of the castle, Angus M Aiday, and his 
Knglish guests, Sir C^hristopher Hhll and Sir Miles Musgravt^, 
who explained to Menteith that, as the royalist plans in the? 
north of England had failed, they had come to join in the 
Scotch campaign. (Ireat joy was ex])reHSed by all at the 
meeting, and Lord Menteith introduced Captain Dalgetty 
to the chief, who made him welcome. 

While they were talking, Don«ald (*nten*d and announced 
that dinner was ready. 

During the meal Dalgetty displayed an enormous appe- 
tite : he ate steadily and spoke to no one, until the 
food was removed from the table. 

‘ It is the duty of every commander of a fortress,' he 
explained to the company, ‘ to secure, whenever possible, 
as much ammunition and food as his stores can hold ; for 
he does not know when he may be l)(*sieged. In the same 
way, gentlemen, when a soldier finds that food is good 
and plentiful he is, in my opinion, wise to provision hims(^lf 
for at least three days, as there is no knowing when Ik* 
may come by another meal.' 

When the servants had withdrawn, the conversation 
began to turn upon the state of the country ; and Lord 
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Mcnteith inquired anxiously what clans were expected 
to join the proposed assembly of the King’s friends. 

‘ That depends much, my lord, on the person w^io lifts 
the banner,' said Angus M‘Aulay ; ‘ loi you know wo 

Highlanders, when a few clans arc assembled, arc not 
easily commanded by one of our own chiefs, or, indeed, 
by anybody. We have heard a rumour, indeed, that Alaster 
M‘ Donald has come over with some troops from Ireland, 
and has landed in the Western Highlands.' 

‘ Will not M‘ Donald suit you for a leader, then ? ’ said 
Lord Menteith. 

‘ M‘Donald ! ' said Allan M‘Aulay scornfully. ‘ There 
lives but one man whom we will follow, and that is 
Montrose.' 

‘ But Montrose, sir,' said Sir Christopher Hall, ‘ has 
not been lu^ard of sinc(5 our failure in th(' north of England. 
It is thought he has returned to the King at Oxford for 
further instructions.' 

‘ Returned ! ' said Allan, with a scornful laugh. ‘ 1 
could tell you, but it is not worth my while : you will 
know soon enough,' 

‘ By my honour, Allan,' said Lord Menteith, ‘ you will 
weary your friends with this intolerable sullen humour. 
But I know the reason,' he added, laughing : ‘ you have 
not seen Annot Lyle to-day.' 

‘ Whom did you say I had not seen ? ' said Allan sternly. 

‘ Annot Lyle, the little queen of song,' said Lord Menteith. 

‘ I wish I might never see her again,' said Allan, sighing, 
‘ if that would prevent your seeing her.' 

‘ Why, pray ? ' said Lord Menteith carelessly. 

‘ Because,' said Allan, ‘ it is written on your forehead 
that you and she are to be the ruin of each other.' So 
saying, he rose up and left the room. 

Lord Menteith turned to Angus M'Aulay. ‘ Ha^ Allan 
been long like this ? ' he asked. 

‘ About three days,' answered Angus. ‘ The fit is almost 
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over ; he will be better to-morrow. But comc', gentlemen, 
fill your glasses. The King’s health ! King Charles's 
health ! ' 

The health »vas quickly drunk, and was followed by 
others ; but, as Lord Menteith was fatigued, the party 
broke up early. 


CHAPTER IV 
ali.an’s history 

ANOur M‘Aiilay conducted his visitors to a room in 
which there were four beds, and, taking Lord Menteith 
a little apart, said to him : ‘ 1 did not like you to sleep 
alone in the room with that soldier of fortune, so I had 
your servants’ beds placed here also. These, are times, 
my lord, when men go to bed with sound throats which 
may l)e slit before next morning.' 

Lord Ment(dth thanked him. ‘ I do not fear violence 
from Captain Dalgetty,' he said, ‘ but 1 always like to have 
Anderson near me ; he is of better birtli than an ordinary 
servant.' 

‘ I have not seen this Anderson,' said M‘Aulay ; ‘ did 
you hire him in England ? ' 

‘ I did,' said Lord Menteith ; ‘ you will see the man 
to-morrow. Meantime I wish you good-night.' 

His host then left the apartment, which Lord Mentcith's 
two attendants entered almost immediately. 

Captain Dalgetty began to take off his armour, and, find- 
ing some of the clasps difficult to undo, he asked Anderson 
to help him. 

‘ Undo his armour, Sibbald,' said Anderson to the 
other servant. 

‘ By heavens ! ' exclaimed the Captain, turning round 
in great astonishment, ‘ hero’s a common fellow thinks 
himself too good to servo Captain Dalgetty of Drurn- 
thwacket, who has served half the princes of Europe ! ' 
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' Captain Dal^ctty/ said Lord M('nteith, ‘ ])lcas('< under- 
stand that Anderson wails upon no one hut myself ; hut I 
will help Sib})ald to undo your armour with jUucIi pleasure/ 

‘ 'Poo much troubhi for you, my lord,’ snid Dal^etty. 

When ho had at last rid himself of his armour, the 
Captain stood bt^foro the tiro, thinking ov^r the events of the 
day. Th(^ character of Allan M^Aulay secm(‘d chiefly to 
interest him. ' So fine a man, an<l yet a madman," he said 
to Lord Menteith, shaking liis head. 

‘ If you cfire to h(*ar a long story,’ said l^ord Menteith, 
‘ «at this tim('. of night, I eau tell you how^ the circumstances 
of Allan’s birth account for his singular character.’ 

‘ A long story, my lord,' said C\aptain Dalgctty, ‘ is a 
good preface to a sound sh^ep. And, since your lordship 
is pleased to take the‘. trouble to t('ll it, T shall be glad to 
listen.’ 

‘Anderson," said Lord Menteith, ‘and you, Sibbald, 
are dying to hear, [ suppose, of this strange man too ; my 
tale will teach you how to behave to him in time of need. 
You had bctt<^r step to the fin'.’ 

Having thus assembled an audience. Lord Menteith 
sat down on the edge of his bed, while (^aptain Dalgetty 
rolled himself on to his own couch, and, thrusting his 
shaggy head from between the blankets, list('ned to Lord 
Menteith’s story in a most comfortable state, half asleep 
and half awake. 

‘ The fatlier," said Lord Menteith, ‘ of Angus and Allan 
M‘Aulay was the chief of a small but respected Highland 
clan. His wife’s brother obtained from the Scotch King 
the post of warden in a royal forest near to liis castle : 
in defending his forest rights, he was unfortunately involved 
in a quarrel with some Ifighland robbers. This robber- 
clan was called the Children of the Mist, bc(*ause they had 
no fixed homes, but wandered incessantly among the 
mountains and valle3^s. They are a fierce and hardy people, 
with wild and vengeful passions. A party of them sur- 
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prised the Avardcn Avhile lu^ amis liiii ling alono, and slow 
him. They cut off Ins head and ])r()ce('d(‘d to M‘Aulay’s 
castle. M‘Aulay was absent, and his wife had reluctantly 
to rect'iA^o the Children of tlie Mist. Refreshments were 
placed before them, and, when the lady b'ft the room, 
they placed the head of their a ietim on the table. When 
the mistress of the castle returned and saw^ Iut brother's 
head, she tb‘d lik(^ an arroAV out of the hous(* into the Avoods, 
uttering shric'k .ipon shrh'k. Aft(‘r th(' ruilians had with- 
draAAm, the*, territied servants sought tlu'ir unfortunate 
mistress in every dirc‘ction ; but sh(‘ was nowhere to be 
found. It Avas thought that, in her terror, she had tiung 
herself into the river.— But T tire you, (^aptain Dalgetty, 
and you se(Mn inclined to sleej).* 

‘ By no nu'ans,’ answ^n'd thesoldiiT. ‘ I am not sleepy ; 
but 1 ahvays lu^ar best with my eyes shut. It is a habit 
I learned when T stood sentimd.' 

The young nobleman (continued his tab'-, addressing 
himself chiefly to his servants, without minding the slum- 
b(‘ring Captain. 

* Kvery baron in the country,* said he, ‘ noAV sw'ore 
revenge for this dreadful crime. Th(»y took arms with the 
rciations of the murdered person, and the Children of the 
Mist were hunted doAAm without mercy. Seventeen of 
their heads fed the crows upon the gates of the avengers* 
castles. The survivors retreated to more distant wilder- 
nesses.* 

Lord Menteith paused a moment, but j)resently continued. 

‘ One day in summer, the maids of the M‘Aulay family 
were milking the cows in the upland pastures, when they 
perceived AAith terror that they Averc being watched at a 
distance by a pale, thin figure r(\sembling their former 
mistress. They took the form for the lady's ghost, but 
some of them boldly approached it. At once it fled from 
them into the Avoods with a Avild shriek. 

‘When the husband heard of this, he came to the place, 
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and managed to catch the unhappy fugitive, whose mind, 
however, proved to he totally derang(*d. 

‘ After some time the unfortunate lady gav^e birth to a 
boy, an infant of uncommon health and strength. This 
was Allan : his brother Angus had been born two y(‘ars 
before. After Allan’s birth, his unhappy motlier recovered 
her reason to a great extent, but never her health and 
spirits. Allan was her only joy. She kept him always 
with her, and must have imjiressed maiiy superstitious 
id(‘as upon his young mind. She died when he was about 
t('n. I1(T last words were spoken to him in j)rivate, and 
bade him take veng('ance upon the Children of the Mist. 

‘ From this moment Allan M^Aulay’s habits were totally 
changed. He had hitherto been his mother’s constant 
comi)anion, listening to her dreams and feeding his im- 
agination with all th(* wild and terrible superstitions of 
the mountaineers. He had a timid, startled look, loved to 
seek out solitary places in the wood, and was terrified by the 
approach of children of the same age. But, after his 
mother’s death, his manners at once changed. He remained 
thoughtful and serious, and indulged in long fits of sih'nco ; 
but at other tinu's he joined in their exercises with the 
young men of the clan, and, from his extraordinary strength, 
soon excelled them all. But I speak to regardless ears,* 
said Lord Menteith, interrupting himself, for the Captain 
was now snoring unmistakably. 

‘ The ears of that snorting pig, ray lord,' said Anderson, 
‘ are indeed shut to what you say ; nevertheless, I hope 
you will have the goodness to proceed. The history of 
this poor young fellow has a deep and wild interest in it.' 

‘ When Allan had reached his fifteenth year,' said Lord 
Menteith, ‘ he behaved so independently, and was so im- 
patient of control, that his father was much alarmed. He 
was absent in the woods for whole days and nights, under 
pretence of hunting. His father was the more anxious 
because several of the Children of the Mist had ventured 
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back to their old haunts, and would probably injure Allan 
if tlu'y met him 

' 1 was myself upon a visit to the castle when this matter 
was brought to a crisis. Allan had been absent since day- 
bn^ak in the w^oods ; it was a dark, stormy night, and he 
did not return. While w'e were sitting at the supper-table, 
Allan suddenly entered tlie room with a firm and confident 
air. His father reinark(‘d that I had killed game and 
had returiK'd before sunset, while he supposed Allan, 
who had been on th(‘. hill till midnight, had returned with 
em])ty harids. “ Are you sun' of that ‘t ” said Allan fiercely, 
“ here is something that w'ill tell you another tale.” And, 
undoing his plaid, h('. rolled dow'U on the tabh^ a human 
lu'ad, bloody and ii 'wdy s(5ven^l, saying at tin* same time , 
“ Jiit' where th(^ head of a betic'r man lay Ix'fore you.” 
His father and others pn'seiit reeognizc'd th(‘ head as that 
of Ib'etor of the Mist, a strong and ferocious outlaw, who 
had b(*cn active in the murder of Allan’s uncle, but had 
hitherto escaped vengeance. 

‘We wwe all struck with surprise, but Allan refused to 
give us any information. Wt^ guessed, howT.vcr, he had ovi'r- 
conui the outlaw^ aft(*r a (h'sperate struggle, because he had 
bec'ii severely wounded. 

‘ All measures wh'I’o nrnv taken to protect Allan from the 
vengeance of the robbi'is ; ])ut neither his wounds nor 
his father’s orders, nor (;\en the locking the doors of his 
room, could prevent him from seeking out his enemies. He 
escaped from the castle by night, and later returned with 
three more heads of the Children of the Mist. 

‘ At length these tierce men became appalled by Allan* s 
ferocity and daring : they were convinced that he bore 
a charmed life, and that no weapon could take effect upon 
him. After a time five or six of the stoutest robbers in 
the Highlands w^ould have fled at the blast of Allan’s horn. 

‘ Meanwhile, however, the Children of the Mist continued 
to do the M‘Aulays and their friends as much harm as they 
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could. This led to another expedition against the tribe, in 
which I shared. We surprised them and made clean work, 
burning and slaying all beforcj us. 

‘ In this terrible kind of war even the Temales and the 
helplt‘ss do not always escape. One little maiden alone, 
who smihul at Allan’s drawn dagger, escaped his vengeance 
at my c^arnest e.ntreaty. She was brought to this castle 
and br(*d up under tlie name of Annot Lyh^, the most beauti- 
ful little fairy that ever danced u])on a heatn by moonlight. 

‘ It was long bi'fore Allan could endure the child’s 
])res(»nc-c, until it occurred to him that perhaps s!.o did not 
])t‘long to the hat(‘d blood of his enemies, but had become 
tlu'ir prisoiK'r in one of their raids. It is possible that 
this was so, and Allan btdievcvs it firmly. He is particularly 
delighted by her skill in playing the harp : her music 
was found to improves his disturbed spirits, and cheer 
his gloomiest moods. 

‘ Annot Lyle’s nature is so sweet, her innocence and 
gai('ty so fascinating, that slic is treated in the castle 
rather as tlui sister of the proprietor tlhan as a dependent 
upon his charity. Indec^d, it is impossible for anyone to 
S(H' her without being dt^cply interested by the simplicity 
and sweetness of her disposition.' 

‘ Take care, my lord,' said Anderson, smiling ; ‘ there is 
danger in such violent praise. Allan M‘Aulay, as your 
lordship describes him, would be a dangerous rival.' 

‘ Pooh ! pooh ! ' said Lord Mentcith, laughing, yet blush- 
ing at the same time. ‘ Allan does not fall in love ; and 
for mys(df ho said more gravely, ‘ Annot's unknown birth 
is a suilicient reason against our marriage.' 

‘ 1 trust, my lord,' said Anderson, ‘ you will continue 
your interesting story.' 

‘ It is almost finished,' said Lord Menteith. ‘ I have 
only to add that the M* Aulay clan pay much greater respect 
to Allan than to his brother, who is a bold-hearted High- 
lander, but has not the extraordinary character that 
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Allan has. Allan’s great strength and courage, his energy 
and deterniinaaon, are well known : and it is generally 
believed that he ^an foretell future events.’ 

‘ Such a character,' said Anderson, ‘ would have the 
deepest effect on the minds of a Highland host. We must 
secure Allan, Uiy lord, at all events.’ 

‘ T agree, Anderson,' said the young nobleman. ‘ Well, 
1 have finished my story, and it is time we were all asleep 
after the toilsome journey of the day.’ 

CHAPTER V 

THE MUSTER 

At an early hour in the morning the guests of the castle 
sprang from their repose ; and Lord Mentt^ith addressed 
the soldier, who was seated in a corner polishing his armour. 

‘ Captain Dalgetty,' he said, ‘ the time has come when 
we must part, or become comrades in service. Either 
remain with us, or depart in x)oace.' 

‘ Truly,' said the Captain, ‘ I will frankly own that if I 
like your x)ay as well as your provisions and your company, 
T do not care how soon I take the oath to your colours.' 

‘ Our X)ay,' said Lord Mcnteith, ‘ must at i)resent be 
small. I cannot promise you, Cax)tain Dalgetty, more 
than half a dollar a day ; but the other half-dollar you 
will receive at the end of the campaign.' 

‘ My lord,' said Captain Dalgetty, ‘ I have so much 
value for that fertile and pleasant spot, my inheritance, 
Drumthwacket, that if I were certain it had fallen into 
possession of any of these Parliamentary rogues, I would 
take on with you for the campaign, in hopes of recovering 
my estate.' 

‘ If Captain Dalgetty's estate,' said Sibbald, * is a long 
waste moor south of Aberdeen, it was lately purchased by 
a rank rebel.' 

‘ The hound ! ' exclaimed Dalgetty, in a rage. ‘ I will 
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l)ull him out of my father’s house by the ears. And so, 
my lord Menteitli, I am yours, hand and s'-'ord, body and 
soul, till tlie end of the campaign. Now I must go and see 
that Gustavus has his morning feed, and tell him wo have 
taken n(*-w service*.’ 

‘ There* gex'S ye)ur j)r(‘cious re*cruit,’ said Lord Menteith 
to Anelersem, as the Cajjtain left the roe)m. ‘ 1 fear ho will 
bring us little credit.’ 

‘ He is a man ejf the tim(*s, howe*vcr,’ said Andersem ; 
‘ anel, without such, we* shall hardly be* able te) carry on 
e)ur ente*rprista’ 

‘ Let us go de)wn,’ answere*el Lord Me'nteith, ‘ anel see 
he)w euir muste'r is like*ly to thrive, for I hear a good deal 
of bustle* in the* castle.’ 

When the*y entere*ei the hall, Angus M Aulay and his 
English gue*sts greeteel |je)rd Mente*ith, while* Allan, who 
was se*ated by the* tire, paiel ne) attentie)n to anyone. 

Old Demalel pre*sently rushed into the room. ‘ A message 
from Vich Alister Meire : he is coming up in the evening 
with his attenelants." 

‘ Shake down plenty of straw in the great barn,’ said 
the master. 

Another servant stumbled hastily in, announcing the 
approach of a second chieftain with his followers. 

Frese*ntly Donald re-entered. ‘ The whole Highlands are 
astir, I think,’ he said. ‘ Evan Dhu and his men will be 
hen* in an hour.’ 

More and more chiefs were announced. For each, 
Angus M‘Aulay named a resting-place - the stables, the 
loft, the* cowhouse, the shc*ds. At last he could find no 
more shelter for the Highlanders, who continued to arrive, 
and was sorely perplexed. But Allan, starting up with 
stern abruptness, said : ‘ Are the Highlanders to-day 

softer than their fathers ? Let their plaids be thtlr bed- 
clothes, and the heather their couch. Yes,’ ho continued, 
fixing his eyes with a ghastly stare upon the opposite 
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side of the hall, ‘ they may well ht'^^in as they are to end : 
many a man will sleep to-night upon tlu' lu'ath, who 
I)reseiitly will lu‘ there stiff and eold.’ 

‘ Do not foretell death to us, brother,* said Angus : 

‘ that is unlucky/ 

‘ And what lack do you expect ? * said Allan, and suddenly 
fell, with a convulsive shudder, into the arms of Donald 
and his brotluT, who seated him upon a b(‘n(;h. 

‘ Send for Annot Lyle and the harp,’ Angus whispered 
to his servant. ‘ Pray accompany me to bre^akfast,* ho 
added to tht‘ gentlemen present. 

All followed their host except Lord Menteith, who 
lingered in one of the deep-set windows of tlu‘ hall. Annot 
Jjyle shortly after glided into the room, ‘the lightest 
and most fairy figure/ as Lord Mentcdth had describetl 
her, ‘ that ever trod the* turf b}’^ moonlight.’ She was of 
small stature, and about (dghteen y(*ars old. Her hair 
was dark gold, with clustering ringlets. Her complexion 
was fair, and her features had a merry expression. Al- 
though an orphan, Annot seemed the gayest and happiest 
of maidens. She was a universal favourite among the rough 
inhabitants of the castle, cheering them with her own haj;)pi- 
ness, like a sunbeam on a sullen sea. 

Annot smiled and blushed when Lord Menteith stopped 
forward to meet her, and kindly wished her good morning. 
‘ My cousin Allan,* ho continued, ‘ needs the assistance 
of your voice and music.* 

‘ My preserver,* said Annot Lyle, ‘ has a right to my 
poor efforts ; and you, too, my lord — you, too, are my 
preserver, and were most active to save my life.* 

So saying, she sat down upon the bench which Allan 
M‘Aulay occupied, and, tuning her harp, sang an ancient 
melody. 

As tne song proceeded Allan*s deep-knit brows relaxed, 
and his features, losing th(*ir wild and ferocious look, 
resumed their natural expression. 
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‘ Thank God ! ’ he said, after Hitting silent until the last 
sounds of the harp had ceased, ‘ the darkii ASs has passed 
from my soul.’ 

‘ You owe thanks, cousin Allan,’ said Lord Menteith, 
coming forward, ‘ to Annot Lyle, as well as to heaven, 
for this happy change. Half the Highlands will be here 
to-day. What will you give little Annot for making you 
fit company to meet them all ? ’ 

‘ You remind me,’ said Allan, ‘ of what I have long 
intended to do.’ 

Having said this he left the room. 

‘ If his gloomy mood returns,’ said Lord Menteith, 

‘ you must keep your harp in tune, my dear Annot.’ 

‘ This fit has been a long one,’ said Annot, ‘ and I hope 
will not soon return. It io fearful to see a generous and 
affectionate mind thus affected.’ 

As she sj)oki' in a low tone. Lord Menteith naturally 
drew close, and stooped forward, that he might hear 
better. When Allan suddenly entered the room, they 
as naturally drew back from each other, as if surprised in 
a conversation they wished to keep secret from him. Allan 
observed this ; he stopped short at the door ; his brows 
darkened, his eyes rolled. But, controlling himself, he 
.advanced towards Annot Lyle and presented her with 
a box containing some ornaments that had belonged to 
his mother. Annot refused to accept so generous a present, 
but, to please Allan, chose one ring from the casket. To 
her alarm, she saw that the ring she had selected boro a 
death’s-head above two crossed daggers, engraved upon it. 

Allan looked closely at the ring, and uttered a deep 
sigh. ‘ I fear my gift is of ill omen,' ho said. 

‘ Allan,’ said Lord Menteith, ‘ you arc frightening the 
blood from Annot’s cheeks with your visions. Why do 
you pretend to read the future, when by so doing you bring 
unhappiness ? ’ 

‘ You scorn my visions, young lord,’ said Allan, ‘ but 
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three times, in visions, I have seen a Highlander plant his 
dagger in youi bosom : such will bo your fate/ 

‘ 1 wish you would describe him to mo/ said Lord Men- 
t(‘ith, jestingly, ‘ and I will keep my sword ready for liim/ 

‘ The face of the vision has always been turned from 
me,^ said Allan ; ‘ but your weapons will not protect you/ 

‘ I shall not dine the less merrily among Highlanders 
to-day/ said Tiord Menteith. ‘ Let us leave this argument, 
my friend, and go to see the progress of our military 
opc'rations/ 

Thc^y joined Angus M‘Aulay and his English guests, 
and, in the military discussion that immediatc'ly took 
place, Allan showed a clearness of mind and strength of 
judgment totally at variance with the gloomy fancies 
that had latidy occupied him. * 

CTIAl>TER VI 

A COUNCIL OF WAR 

Tjik castle that morning was a busy and gallant sight. 
The various chi(*fs, as they arrived with th(‘ir attendants, 
were greeted by the lord of the castle, and proceeded to the 
great hall, where they gathered in council. 

Among the chieftains were the persons of greatest 
importance in the Highlands, some attracted by zeal for 
the royal cause, and many by their dislike of the severe 
domination that the Marquis of Argyle, since he had risen 
to influence in the state, had exercised over his Highland 
neighbours. 

Argyle was possessed of considerable abilities and great 
power, but was unpopular among the Highland chiefs. 
He was fierce and bitter in his devotion to the Parliament ; 
his ambition was boundless ; and he was far from generous 
to inierior chiefs. Although a Highlander, and of a 
family distinguished for valour, he was suspected of being 
a better man in the council-room than on the field of 
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battle. Owing to a scjuini in one eye, he was called 
‘ Grim Argyle.’ 

At first the assembled chh'fs remaiiu*d silent, until some- 
one should open tlu' busiiu'ss of the nu'eting. At length 
one of tlie most powerful of them said, ‘ We have been sum- 
moned here, M'Aulay, to consider i^npertant matters 
concerning the King's affairs ; and we should like to 
know by whom they are to bc' explained to us." 

At M'Aulay’s n‘<piest I^ord Ment(‘ith rose and addressed 
the ass('mbly. ‘ 1 wish,’ he said, ‘ that what I am about 
to ])ropose, came from some person bett(T known to you 
all. Since, howc'viT, I am the spokesman, 1 tell you that 
thos(^ who wish to j)r(‘ser\ e their libiTty havi‘ not a moment 
to los(\ The Scotch Parliament, without even the pretext 
of a national grievance, has sent a strong army to assist 
the rebels in FCngland against the King in a (j^uarrel with 
whi(*h Scotland has no coiuxTii. h’ortunatt^ly, the eager- 
ness of the Parliament to pursue its treasonable purpose 
has blind(‘d it to the risks it is about to run. The moment 
is most favourable for all loyal ScotchiiKm to show that the 
base plots against the King are due to the selfish ambition 
of a fi*w traitors.’ 

‘ Many pow('rful chieftains in the north,’ he continued, 
‘ are determined to exert their utmost eiK'rgy in the royal 
cause in tlu' soutfi ; the King lias many frii'iids who are 
only waiting for tin* waving of the royal ban tut to take 
up arms, and who will outweigh the Parliament’s sup- 
porters in that part of the country. The north of England, 
too, is z(‘alous on the King’s behalf. In the West 
Highlands, the Parliament has no support, except that 
of one person, as well known as he is odious, I mean 
“ Grim Argyle.” But is there a single man who, on looking 
round this hall, can for a moment doubt the success of the 
powerful and gallant chieftains here assembled, against 
the utmost force that Argyle can collect ? 

‘ I need only add further that ample money and animuni- 
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tion have been provided for the army’ — (here Dalgetty 
pricked up his ^ars) ; ‘ that oflicers of ability and experic'uco 
in thc^ foreign wars ^ (the Captain drew himself up and 
looked round) ‘ have promised to helj> in training troops ; 
and that a numerous body of Irish have landed in the West 
Highlands, anl, in spite of Argyl(‘/s attempts to prev(mt 
them, are marching hither. 

‘ Let the noble chiefs assembled lien^ unite, heart and 
hand, in the common cause, and collect their followers 
with such speed as to h'ave the emnny no time to recover 
from the panic that will overtake th(un. I myself am 
neither among tlie rich(‘st nor the most povvx^rful of the 
Scottish nobility, but 1 am determin(‘d to devote both 
life find fortuiu* to pr(*serve the liberty of an ancitmt and 
honourable nation. If thosc^ v.*ho are more powerful are 
e<[ually prompt, 1 trust wo shall deserves th(^ thanks of 
our King, and the gratitude? of our d(\scendants.’ 

Loud applause followed this speech of Lord Mtmteith’s, 
and showed that all pnssent aj)proved the sentiments ho 
had exj)reHsed ; but, when the shout had died away, tho 
chiefs still gazed at each other as if something more re- 
mained to be settled. After sonic? whispt?ring among 
themselves, a grey -haired chieftain rc'jdicid to what had 
been said. 

‘ Lord Menteith,' he said, ‘ you have spoken well ; like 
you, w'e all burn to help the King. But stremgth alone, 
without the brain of the leader, will not bring victory. 
I ask you who is to raise our banner ? Shall we risk 
our children before we know who is to guide them ? Where 
is the royal commission under which the King’s subjects 
arc to be called to arms ? We will not arm ourselves 
against the general peace of Scotland unless by the ex- 
press commands of the King, and under a leader tit to 
command such nobles as are gathered here.’ 

A dispute then arose among the chieftains, some pro- 
posing one leader, some another. The quarrel seemed 
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likely to lead to blo\vs, until Lord Mentcith interfered, 
imploring the noblemen to remember that the interc'sts 
of Scotland, the liberty of their country, and the ce.use of 
the King ought to b(' Kuperior in their eyes co any personal 
dis])uti\s resp(»eting rank and precedence. 

A Highland chief supported Lord Ment( ith's arguments. 

‘ Tt is not by looking to our own pretensions,’ he said, ‘ that 
we shall serve King Charles. JVIy voice shall be for that 
general whom the King shall name, who will doubtless 
possess those qualities that are necessary to command 
men like us. He must be high-born ; wise and skilful ; 
bravest among the brave ; temperate, firm, and manly. 
Such is the man that must command us. Are you pre- 
pared, Ijord Mentc'ith, to say where such a general is to 
be found ? ’ 

‘ There is but one,’ said Allan M‘Aulay ; ‘ and here,' 
he said, laying his hand upon the shoulder of Anderson, 
who stood b(‘hind Ijord Menteith, ‘ here he stands ! ’ 

The general surprise of the meeting was expressed by an 
impatient murmur ; when Anderson, throwing back the 
cloak in which his face was muffled, and stejqung forward, 
spoke thus : ‘ I did not long mean to be a silent spectator 

of this interesting scene, although my hasty friend has 
obliged me to disclose myself sooner than I intended. 
The King has honoured me with this parchment : may 
my deeds in his service show me deserving of the honour, 
•^riiis ])aper is a commission, under the great seal, to James 
Graham, Earl of Montrose, to command the forces that are 
to be assembled for the service of his Majesty in this 
kingdom.’ 

A loud shout of approval burst from the assembly. 
There was, in fact, no other person to whom, in point of 
rank, these proud mountaineers would have been willing 
to submit. Montrose’s bitter hostility to the Marquis of 
Argyle ensured his engaging in the war with sufficient 
energy, while his well-known military talents and his 
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tried valour afforded every hope of his bringing it to a 
favourable conclusion. 

The chiefs stood silent and bareheaded to hear the 
reading of the royal warrant. It authoriz(‘d tlu^ Fail of 
Montrose to asst^nibh^ the King's subjc'cts in arms for 
the ijutting d('Wii of the present rebellion, and gave him 
full powers as commander. 

When the reading was finished, a shout burst from the 
assembled chiefs, proving their ready obedience to the will 
of their sovereign. Montrose hastened to thank them, and 
by addressing them individually, show(‘d how thoroughly 
he was acquainted with the men ho was to command. 

Montrose’s graceful manner, expressive filatures, and 
dignified bearing made a singular contrast with the* coarse- 
ness and meanness of his dresss His form and face wcn 5 
of the kind that grew more interesting to the observer 
the longer ho gazed. He was of middle stature, but 
remarkably well built, and cajiablo of exerting great force 
and enduring much fatigue. He enjoyed a constitution 
of iron, which enabled him to bear the trials of his extra- 
ordinary campaigns, through all of which he*, subjected 
himself to the hardships of the meanest soldiers. 

His long brown hair was parted on the top of his h(‘ad, 
and hung down on each side in curled locks ; his nose was 
high, his grey eyes quick and decided. His handsome 
face was full of character. On occasion, his eyes shone 
with the energy and fire of genius, and, when he spoke, 
it was with natural eloquence and the authority of talent. 

In the discussions that followed his disclosing himself 
Montrose explained the various risks he had run in his 
present undertaking. He had attempted to assemble a 
force in the north of England, with which to march into 
Scotland ; but his plan failed, and he was forced to travel 
through the Lowlands in disguise, assisted by his kinsman 
Lord Mentcith. He could not explain how Allan M‘Aulay 
had come to know him, but Allan replied, ‘ The Earl of 
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Montrose' hcmmI not be surprised if he is known to thousands, 
of whom he hiinsc'lf eaii retain no memory/ 

‘ ]5y my honour,’ exclaimed (J.aptain Oalgetty, ‘ I am 
proud and })a])py to draw «a sword under your lordship’s 
command ; and 1 forgive Mr. Allan M‘Aulay for thrusting 
me down yesterday to tlu^ lowest seat at the talde, since 
I was only giving place to a noble earl, my future com- 
maiid(T-in-chief . ’ 

‘ Ca])tain Dalgt'tty,’ said Montrose I should say Major 
Dalgetty — liear this news. Tlu^ Irish whom you will 
command, are now within a few mih's.’ 

I'he (Viptain’s reply was interrupted by Allan M‘Aulay, 
who said hastily, ‘ Room for an unexpected iind un- 
wi‘lcome guest ! ’ 

At the same momc'nt the door of the hall opened, and 
a tall, grey-hairc'd man of statedy appearance presented 
himself to the asscunbly. Casting a stern glance upon 
the assembly of chi(‘fs, Ik^ said, ‘ To which of this assembly 
am 1 to addn'ss niyscdf as header ? ’ 

‘ Address yourself to me, Sir Duncan Campbell,* said 
Montrose, stepping forw^ard. 

‘ To you ! ’ said Sir Duncan (/ampbell, with some scorn. 

‘ Yes, to me,' repefited Montrose, ‘ to the Earl of Mont- 
rose, if you hav(5 forgotten him.’ 

‘ 1 have now, at least,’ said Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘ some 
difficulty in recognizing him in the disguise of a groom. 
And yet [ might have guessed that no evil influence inferior 
to your lordship’s could have collected this rash assembly 
of misguided persons.’ 

‘ It was you and your kinsmen,' replied Montrose, ‘ who 
began this country’s troubles. But let us leave this 
dispute ; tell us the tidings you have brought from your 
chief, the Marquis of Argylc, for I conclude you have come 
to this meeting in his name.' 

‘ It is in the name of the Marquis of Argylc,' said Sir 
Duncan Campbell, ‘ and in the name of the Scotch Parlia- 
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iiient, iliat T ck'iiiand to know the meaning of this strange 
assembly. Are thc'se pn'parations (lirecb'd against Argyh^ 
alone, or are all ^he peaceful and ord(»rly inhabitants of 
Scotland to suffer ? 

‘ I would ask,’ said a wild-lookiiig chief, starting hastily 
up, ‘ one question of Sir Duncan C’ampbell, before ho 
proceeds further. Has he brought more than one life to 
this castle, that he ventures to intrude among us for the 
purposes of insult 'i ’ 

‘ (Jon tie men,’ said Montrose, ‘ let mo implore your 
patienc(i. A messengiT who comes among us as an am- 
bassador, is entitled to frec^ s])eech and a safe conduct. 
And, since Sir Duncan Campbell is so pressing, 1 will in- 
form him that lie is in an avssembly of the King’s loyal 
subjects, summoned by me, in his Majesty’s name and 
authority, and under th(5 authority of his Majesty’s royal 
commission.’ 

‘ We are to have then, I suppose,’ said Sir Duncan 
Campbidl, ‘ a civil war. I havc^ been too long a soldier 
to view it with anxiety, but it would have been more 
for my Lord of Montrose’s honour if in this matter he had 
consulted his own ambition less and the peace of the 
country more.’ 

‘ The men who brought the country to its present state. 
Sir Duncan,’ answered Montrose', ‘ and who rendered 
necessary the sharj) remedies we are now reluctantly about 
to use, consult('d their ambition and self-interest.’ 

‘ I shall be sorry,’ said Sir Duncan, ‘ to carry back this 
language to the Mar(j[uis of Argyle. His lordship, to 
prevent the bloody feuds that must follow a Highland 
war, would be contented if terms of truce could be arranged 
to the north of the Highland line, as there is ground enough 
in Scotland to fight upon, without neighbours destroying 
each Other’s families and possessions.’ 

‘ If the terms of such a truce could be equally fixed,’ 
said Montrose, ‘ and if we could obtain security that your 
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Marquis would observe these terms faithfully, I, for my 
part, should be content to have peace bv^hind us, since 
we must carry war before us. But, Sir Duncan, you are 
too experienced a soldier for us to permit you to ri'inain 
here and witness our proceedings. When you have re- 
freshed yourself, we shall recommend your speedy return 
to Inverary, and will send with you a gentleman to adjust 
on our behalf the terms of the Highland armistice, in 
case the Marquis shall be found serious in proposing such 
a measure.' Sir Duncan CJampbell assented by a bow. 

‘ Menteith,' continued Montrose, ‘ will you have the 
goodness to attend Sir Duncan Campbell, while we decide 
who shall return with him to his chief 'i ' 

‘ Meiiteiih,' said Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘ I am grieved 
to see you, at your earl^ age, engaged in such rebellious 
schemes.' 

‘ 1 am young,' answered Menteith, ‘ yt^t old enough to 
distinguish between right and wrong, between loyalty 
and rebellion.' 

‘ And you, too, my friend, Allan M‘Aulay,' said Sir 
Duncan, taking his hand, ‘ must we also call each other 
enemies, we, who have been so often allied against the 
Children of the Mist, our common foe ? ' Then, turning 
round to the meeting, he said, ‘ Farewell, gentlemen ; 
your refusal to accept a settlement gives me deep affliction.' 

Sir Duncan Campbell left the hall, accompanied by Allan 
M‘Aulay and Lord Menteith. ‘ There goes a true-bred 
Campbell,' said Montrose, as the knight departed, ‘ for 
their words are always fair, and their deeds treacherous.' 

‘ Pcardon me, my lord,' said a chieftain, ‘ I must confess 
that I have always found Sir Duncan brave in war, honest 
in peace, and true in council.' 

‘ By his own disposition,' said Montrose, ‘ he undoubtedly 
is such ; but he now acts as the tool of his chief, the Mar- 
quis, the falsest man that ever drew breath. And, M‘ Aulay,’ 
he continued in a whisper to his host, ‘ lest he should make 
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some impression on Menteith or on your brother, send 
music into theij room, to prevent his leading them into 
any pri /ate schemes.’ 

‘ I will send Annot Lyle and her harp,’ answered M'Aulay, 
and left the apartment to give orders accordingly. 

Meanwhile a warm discussion took place as to who should 
undertake the j^erilous task of returning with Sir Duncan 
to Tnverary. The duty could not be proposed to the 
higher nobles, who considered themselves the equals of 
‘ Crim Argyle ’ ; while the inferior chicifs were reluetant, 
fearing to incur Argyle’s displeasure. In this difficulty 
Montrose, who considered the proposed armistice as a 
mere tri(ik on the part of Argyle, although he had not 
ventured to reject it bluntly in th(^ presence of those whom 
it concerned so nearly, resolved ^o impose' the danger and 
dignity upon Captain Dalgetty, who had neither kinsmen 
nor estate in the Highlands upon which Argyle could 
expend his wrath. 

‘ But I have a neck,’ said Dalgetty bluntly, ‘ and 
what if he chooses to avenge himself upon that ? I know 
more than one case where an honourable ambassador has 
been hanged as a spy.’ 

‘ By my honour. Captain Dalgetty,’ said Montrose, 

‘ if the Marquis dares to ill-treat you, contrary to the rules 
of war, you may depend upon my taking such thorough 
vengeance that all Scotland shall ring with it.’ 

‘ That will do little good to Dalgetty,' returned the 
Captain ; ‘ but courage ! With my estate of Drum- 

thwacket in view, I will not refuse your Excellency’s 
commission, being conscious it becomes a soldier of honour 
to obey his commander’s orders, in spite of scaffold and 
sword.’ 

‘ That is a gallant resolve,’ said Montrose ; ‘ and, if you 
will come aside with me, I will give you the conditions to 
bo laid before Argyle, upon which we are willing to grant 
him a truce for his Highland dominions.’ 
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When Montrose had given Captain Oalgc'tty full in- 
structions, he said, ‘ T need not remind an officer who has 
served under the great (histavus that, when a person is 
sent with a flag of truce, his general expects from him, 
on his return, some account of the state of the enemy’s 
affairs, as far as they come under h’s rbservation. In 
short. Captain Dalgetty, you must kc^ep your eyes open.’ 

‘ Ah, ha ! your Exc(‘lhmcy,’ said the Captain, twisting 
his hard features into an expression of cunning and in- 
telligence, ‘ if they do not put my head in a bag, you may 
r(dy on a precise account of whatever Dugald Dalgetty 
shall hear or see.’ 

‘ Enough,’ answererl Montrose ; ‘ farew('ll, C)a])tain Dal- 
getty. Remember that the most im])ortant part of your 
commission li(\s in what I have last said to you.’ 

Dalgetty once mort^ gav(* a knowing grin, and withdrew 
to provide food for his horse and himself on his ap])roach- 
ing journey. 


CIIAraER VII 

AN NOT LYLK 

In a small apartment, remote from the rest of the guests 
assembled at the castle. Sir Duncan Campbell was provided 
with refreshments, and respectfully attended by Iiord 
Menteith and Allan M‘Aulay. He spoke to the latter 
about a campaign in which th(*y had been engfiged together 
against the Children of the Mist, with whom Sir Duncan 
Campbell had as deadly a feud as the M‘Aulays. Soon, 
however, Sir Duncan changed the topic of conversation. 

‘ It grieves me to the heart,’ he said, ‘ to see that friends 
and neighbours are likely to be engaged hand to hand in 
a cause that so little concerns them. What does it matter 
to the Highland chiefs whether King or Parliament gets 
the upper hand ? Would it not be better to lot them settle 
their differences without interference, w'hile the chiefs 
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take the opportunity of ostablishing tlioir own authority 
so firmly that i. either King nor Parliament will be able to 
questicn it ? ' 

‘ It is to my brother,* said Allan, ‘ the eldest of our 
family, that you should make these proposals. 1 am bound 
to set an example by cheerfully obeying my brother's 
commands.' 

‘ The Ccausc, also,' said Lord Menteith, ‘ is far more 
general than Sir Dunc«an Campbell supposes. The question 
is if we will continue to be governed by a set of persons in 
no way superior to ourselves, instead of returning to the 
government of the King against whom they have rebelled. 
And, if I may speak plainly, it seems very clear to me that 
the only effect produced in the Highlands by the present 
government will be to increase tl.e power of the Campbells 
at the exjiense of every indej^iuident chief.* 

‘ You are prejudiced, my lord,’ said Sir Diinean (Campbell, 
‘ and it is usel(\ss to discuss the matter with you. Allow 
me only to express my sorrow for the disastrous fate to 
which Angus M‘Aulay's natural rashness and your lord- 
ship's influence are dragging my gallant friend Allan, with 
his clan, and many a brave man besides.' 

‘ Sir Duncan,' replied Allan gloomily, ‘ the iron hand of 
destiny has branded our fate upon our foreheads.' 

Sir Duncan was about to reply when the door opened 
and Annot Lyle, with her harp in her hand, entered the 
apartment. Her dress was rich, but old-fashioned : she 
wore a blue jacket, finely embroidered, its sleeves fringed 
with gold ; her drt'ss beneath was of light blue satin. Her 
wealth of light hair almost hid her laughing eyes, while, 
with a smile and blush, she mentioned that she had 
M‘Aulay's instructions to ask them if they would like music. 
Sir Duncan Campbell gazed with considerable surprise 
and interest at the lovely maiden. 

‘ Can this beautiful and elegant girl,' he whispered to 
Allan, ‘ be a musician employed by your brother ? ' 
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‘ By no moans/ answeroci Allan hastily, yet with some 
hesitation ; ‘ she is a — a near relation of oar family - and 
treated/ he added more firmly, ‘ as an adopted dL«ughter 
in our house/ 

As he spoke he rose and cciurteously offered Annot his seat. 

Sir Duncan kept his eyes fixed upon Annot with an 
expression of deep interest. The old knight’s steady 
gaze embarrassed the maiden, but, tuning her instrument, 
she sang a song to her own accompaniment. 

The song seemed to produce a deep effect upon Sir 
Duncan Campbell. He even withdrew his eyes irom tha 
singc^r, as if unwilling to allow them to rest on an object 
so interesting. The chief’s proud, stern features were 
agitated ; liis brow became clouded ; he dropped his 
large, shaggy, gn^y eyebrows until they almost concealed 
his eyes, on the lids of which a tc^ar glistened. He remained 
sihmt and still for a minute or two after the last note had 
ceased. Hi^ tluui raisc'd his head, and seemed about to 
speak to Annot Lyle ; but suddenly he changed his purpose, 
and was beginning to address Allan when the door opened 
and the lord of the castle appeared. 

Angus M‘Aulay, spc'-aking in an embarrassed, hesitating 
way, let Sir Duncan Campbell know that the gentleman 
who was to accompany him was waiting in readiness, and 
til at all was prepared for his return to Inverary. 

Sir Duncan Campbell rose up very indignantly. ‘ I 
little expected this,' he said angrily. ‘ 1 little thought 
that there was a chief in the West Highlands who would 
order me to leave his castle when the sun was sinking, and 
before I had finished refreshing myself. But farewell, 
sir; food grudgingly given does not satisfy the appetite. 
When I next visit your castle it shall be with a naked 
sword in one hand and a firebrand in the other.' 

‘ When you come,' said Angus, ‘ I promise to meet you 
fairly, even if you bring five hundred Campbells at your 
back.' 
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‘ Thrratenecl men/ said 8ir DiiiK.an, ‘ live long. I pay 
no heed to your boasts, Angus M'Aulay. To you, my lord 
Mcnteitli, and to Allan 1 leave my thanks. And to you, 
pretty maiden, IK*, said, addr(\ssing Aimot J^yle, ‘ this 
little present for having o])cncd a fountain that has been 
dry for many a year.’ So saying, he h'.ft the apartment, 
and commanded his attendants to be summoned. 


CHAPTER VIll 
datxjetty’s mission 

In the courtyard Sir Duncan mounted his horse. 
Followed by six attendants on horseback, and accompanies I 
by the noble*. Captain Dalgetty astriele Cilustavus, he^ left 
the castle. 

The jemrne»y was lemg find toilse)me, althe^ugli Sir Duncan 
carefully avoiele*el the ne*ar(‘r anel more*, secret paths by 
which Argyle’s country coulel be*, approachcel from the 
westward. Shunning the Highlanels anel falling into the*. 
Low-cemntry, he made for the nearest scape^rt, where he 
hael several boats at his comraanel. In one of tlieso they 
embarked, together with Gustavus. 

The*y piirsueel their way rapidly with sails anel oars, 
anel early the^ next morning the be)at was uneler the walls 
of Sir Duncan Campbedl’s castle, Arele*nvohr. 

As Captain Dalgetty steioel upon the deck, the castle 
rose high above him : it was a gloomy square tower of 
consielcrable size and great height, built em a precipice 
overlooking the sea. 

Sir Duncan Campbell was already ashore, and a small 
boat soon conve^yed Captain Dalge^tty to the beach. The 
Captain wished to wait until Gustavus was safely landed 
also, but the boatmen hustled him towards an entrance in 
the face of the rock, where Sir Duncan Campbell was wait- 
ing to receive him. 

4 
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Captain Dalg(‘ity fullowtMl his host up a dark staircase 
that wound uj)wards through the rock to a short gallery 
cut in the open face of the cliff. The path then led into 
the rock again. 

Having ascended a second staircase, Sir Duncan and 
Captain Dalgctty found themselves again on an open 
platform, from which tliey passed up a third flight of steps, 
whicli led them into a battery at the foot of the tow er. 

(Japtain Dalgetty had noticed, during tne ascent, how 
strongly the castle was (h'fended by guns «and by places 
pn'pared for musket-fire ; but he had no sooner w.,rrived in 
the courtyard than lu^ began to explain to Sir Duncan how 
the defences might b(‘ improved. 

Sir Duncan, without replying, conducted the soldk^r 
into the tower. They entered a hall hung with tapestry, 
where an (»xcellent breakfast was prepared. The (Captain 
ate gre(‘dily, and when he had finished ho 2 )roceeded to 
examine the ground around the castle, very carefully, from 
each w'indow in the room. ‘ I see,’ ho said presently, 

‘ they have got Gustavus safely ashore. Good fellow 1 I 
should know that toss of his head among a whole squadron. 
I must go to see how they treat him.* 

Sir Duncan, weary of his rough-mannered guest, had 
previously loft the room ; so Captain Dalgetty proceeded 
alone to the first staircase leading downwards to the beach. 
He was about to descend, when two Highland sentinels 
advanced, presented their axes, and gave him to under- 
stand he might not pass. Sir Duncan (yampbell, however, 
approached and conducted the Captain to the stables, 
where he arranged Gustavus according to his pleasure. 

After this duty had been carefully performed they 
returned to the castle, and Sir Duncan, leading Captain 
Dalgetty to an apartment, left him there to prepare for 
dinner. 

The gallant Captain would willingly have employed his 
leisure in studying the exterior of Sir Duncan’s castle, and 
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n examining its defences ; but an armed sentinel, who was 
guard at the door of his apartment, signed to him that 

10 was not allowed to pass. 

Captain Dalgetvy therefore sat down and busied himself 
)olishing his armour, until ho heard the joyful sound of 
he dinner-bell. The sentinel then conducted him to the 
lall, where a table was laid for three persons. 

Sir Duncan entered with his wife, a tall, melancholy 
ady, dressed in aeep mourning, whom he presented to tho 
Jjiptain. 

The meal passed almost in silence ; for it was not Captain 
lalgetty’s habit to employ his mouth in talking when it 
ould be more profitably occupied, and Sir Duncan and 
lis wife only ocjt^asionally exchangt'd a few words. 

Whim the dishc's were removed Sir Duncan (!aiupbell 
ddressed his guest. ‘ Claptain Dalgetty,’ he said, ‘ I must 
ciform you that 1 have some business to complete to-night, 

11 order to enable mi^ l.o ride witli you to-morrow towards 

nveraiy ; and therefore * 

‘ To ride with this person to-morrow ! ’ exclaimed his 
xdy. ‘ Such cannot be your purpose, Sir Duncan, unless 
ou havi^ forgotten that to-morrow is a sad anniversary.' 

‘ I had not forgotten,’ answered Sir Duncan ; ‘ liow is 
b possible I can ever forget ? Jlut I must send this officer 
nward to Inverary, without loss of time.’ 

‘ Yet surely you need not accompany him yourself ? ’ 
iquired tho lady. 

‘ It would be better for me to do so,’ said Sir Duncan ; 
yet I can write to the Marquis and follow on the next 
ay. — Captain Dalgetty, I will give you a letter, explaining 
3 the Marquis of Argyle for wffiat purpose you are sent to 
im. You will please prepare to travel to Invcrary early 
3-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Sir Duncan Campbell,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ I pray you to 
3membcr the blot that will fall upon your honour, if 
ou' expose me to any danger through lack of due care.’ 
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‘ Y ou are unclear the safeguard of my honour, sir,' answered 
Sir Duncan (Campbell. ‘ And now,^ he ^•ontinued, rising, 
‘ 1 must set th(‘ example of retiring.* 

Dcalgetty saw he must follow tin; hint, though the hour 
was early. ‘ I trust to your word, Sir Duncan,' he said ; 
‘ I am now ready to attend your sentinel to my private 
1)1 ace of repose.' 

Soon after the (Japtain had reached liis apartment one 
of Sir Duncan Campbidl's attendants brought him a sealed 
j)ack(‘t, addressed to the Manpiis of Argylc, and informed 
him that he must take horse fit an early hour next day for 
Iiiv(‘rary, wh(T(‘ the packet would be his introduction and 
pass])ort. 

Not forgetting that it was his object to colh^ct informa- 
tion, and anxious, for hvs own sake, to learn Sir Duncan’s 
reasons for simding him on alone, tlu» Captain askc‘d the 
m(‘sseng(T wliat w(n*e th(' reasons that detained his master 
at home* on the following day. The man replii'd, ‘ It is 
tin* liabit of Sir Duncan and his wife to observe as a day of 
sohmin fasting find mourning the anniversary on which 
tlieir casth^ was takem by surprise, and their four children 
cruelly (U*stroyt‘d, by the Children of the Mist during Sir 
J^uncan’s absence.' So saying, he left the apartment. 

No sooner was he gone than the heavy toll of the castle- 
b(‘ll summoiu'd its inhabitants to pray(»r. Captain Dalgetty 
heard th(^ shrill clamour of the h'lnales and the d(‘oper tones 
of the nu‘n, as they hurried to the chapel. ‘ While they 
are all away,' thought the soldier to himself, ‘ I will look 
out, take a mouthful of fresh air, and find out what I can 
about this place.' 

Accordingly, when all was quiet, he opened the door of 
his room, and prepared to leave it, when he saw his friend 
with the axe advancing towards him, humming a tune. 
The Captain, putting the best face upon his situation he 
could, whistled in a tone still louder than the notes of the 
sentim^l ; and retreating pace by pace, with an air of 
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indiffcronci', as if his only purpose liad bei'ii to brt'athc a 
litth^ fresh air, he shut the door in the face of Iiis guard, 
when the fellow had approached within a few paces of him. 

‘ Very well," tnought the Captain to hirastdf, ‘ if Sir 
Duncan does not trust me, T do not see that T am under any 
obligation towards him.’ Comforting himself with this 
reflection. Captain Dalgetty retired to his bed. 

He was summoned at break of day, and after making a 
hearty meal, proceeded to take horse for Inverary. 

When the Captain mounted Gustavus ho found himself 
attended, or perhaps guarded, by six Campbells, well 
armed, and commanded by a clansman of superior rank. 
Neither the commander nor any of his party spoke English. 

The (-aptain rode, and his military attendants walked ; 
but they were so active, and the road was so rough, that 
Captain Dalgetty found difliculty in keeping up with his 
guides. He observed that they watched him sharply, 
as if expc'cting some effort to escape ; and once, as hi^ 
lingered behind at th(^ crossing of a brook, one of the men 
raised his gun, giving him to understand that ho would 
run some risk in case of an attempt to part company. 

Dalgetty did not like the close watch maintained upon 
his person, but saw it was hopeless for him to try to escape 
in a wild and unknown country. He therefore plodded 
patiently on through a wilderness, treading paths only 
known to shepherds and cattle-drivers, and passing with 
much discomfort through the sublime mountain scenery. 

At length they arrived on the southern shore of the noble 
lake upon which Inverary is situated ; and a bugle-call 
from the leader of the Captain’s attendants summoned a 
well-manned boat, which received the party on board, 
including Gustavus. 

The scenery was of the grandest that nature affords. 
Two rivers poured into the lake from the dark woods. 
Upon a gentle slope ascending from the shore stood a noble 
old castle ; and a picturesque peak, starting abruptly 
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from the lake, raised its ruggcnl brow into th(} mists of 
heaven. 

The no])le scene, howewer, aroused no admiration in 
(Captain Dalgctty. He had eaten nothing since daybreak, 
and he was now chiefly interested in the smoke that ascended 
from thci castle chimneys and gave promise of a meal. 

The boat soon approached the rugged ])icr that projected 
into the lake from the little town of Invcrary, which 
stretched uj)wards to the principal gate of the castle. 


CHAPTER IX 

‘ GRIM AROYLE ’ 

When Captain Dalgetty and his escort left the boat, and 
proceeded towards the castle, they saw, on reaching the 
markc‘t-])laco of the town, that a rough gallows was erected, 
on which hung five dead bodies. Two or three women 
sat beneath, who mourned the dead in low tones. 

The Captain, hearing a word or two of English escape 
from a Highlander of decent appearance, immediately 
halted Gustavus and addressed him. ‘ May I ask, my 
friend, for what misdeeds these men have been punished ? ' 

The Highlander replied, ‘ They are three Highland robbers 
and two Englishmen who would not do something that 
the Marquis of Argyle ordered them.’ So saying, he walked 
away with an air of indifference. 

Dalgetty shrugged his shoulders and proceeded, for his 
chief attendant had already shown signs of impatience. 

At the gate of the castle another terrible example of 
Argyle’s power awaited him. In a fenced space stood a 
huge block on which lay an axe ; both block and axe 
were smeared with recent blood. 

While Dalgctty was looking at this new object of terror 
his guide suddenly pulled his sleeve, winked, and pointed 
to a polo that supported a human head. As the Highlander 
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drew the Captain's attention to l:his ghastly spectacle, 
his grim expression seemed to his fellow-traveller to promise 
nothing good. 

Dalgetty disiiiounted from his horse at th(i gateway, 
and Gustavus was led away to a stable. Tlu' Captain 
then followed ^ds guide into a guard-room filled with 
armed Highlanders, when; he was told to stay until his 
arrival was reported to the Manpiis. Before th(; guide 
withdrew, Dalgetty gave him Hir Duncan Campbell’s 
packet, making signs that it was to bo delivered into the 
Marquis’ i own hands. 

After the Captain had waited about half an hour, a 
person dressed in black velvet and wearing a gold chain, 
who was the steward of the house, enter(‘d and solemnly 
invited Dalgetty to follow him to his master’s presences 

They passed through several apartments, thronged with 
attendants and visitors, and finally reached an anteroom 
filled with servants, clrcssedin brown and ydlow, the colours 
of the family, who stood in double file, gazing in silence 
upon Captain Dalgetty as he passed between their ranks. 

Folding doors were opened for Dalgetty, and dis- 
closed a long room decorated with tapestry and family 
portraits, and having a ceiling of wood richly carved and 
gilded. The sunbeams glimmered through long, narrow 
windows, filled with painted glass. At the upper end of 
this magnificent apartment stood the Marquis of Argyle, 
the centre of a splendid circle of Scotch gentlemen, all 
richly dressed. 

The Marquis himself was dressed in a manner rather 
rich than gay. His dark complexion, furrowed forehead, 
and downcast look gave him the appearance of one fre- 
quently engaged in the consideration of important affairs. 
The cast in his eye added to his sinister look. In person, 
he was tall and thin ; his manner was cold and dignified. 
He was adored by his own clan, whose advancement ho 
had greatly studied, and equally disliked by the Highlanders 
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of other clans, soim^ cf whom he had aln*ady stripj)ed of 
th(Mr ])ossessions, while others thought thcm^^elvc's in danger 
from his future schemes, and all dr(*aded the height to which 
he had ristui. 

The Marquis of Argyle, surrounded by his councillors, 
the officers of his household, and his t'^ain of servants, 
mad(' an im})ressive figure. Captain l)alg(dty, however, 
sec*med pcTfectly at ease in his ])resencc. That gallant 
p(‘rson had fought his way through wars in which a brave 
and successful soldier was a companion for princes, he had 
sat at th(i h'asts of kings, and therefore was not i person 
to be overawed by the dignity that surrounded the 
Marquis of Argyle. Tnrleed, he had by nature so good an 
o])inion of himself that he felt as much at ease in the most 
exaltc'd society as among his own ordinary companions. 

He advanced, therefore, to the upper end of the room 
with com])l('t(*. self -confidence, and would have gone close 
uj) to Argyle before speaking, had not the latter waved 
his hand, as a signal to him to stop short. Captain Dalgetty 
accordingly did so, saluted, and addressed the Marquis, 
‘ (Jood day to you, my lord — or rather, good evening.' 

‘ Who are you, sir, and what is your business ? ' de- 
manded the Marquis coldly. 

‘ That is a fair question, my lord,' answered Dalgetty, 
‘ which I shall forthwith answer.' 

‘ See who or what he is, Neal,' said the Marquis sternly 
to a gentleman who stood near him. 

‘ I will save the honourable gentleman the trouble,' 
continued the Captain. ‘ I am Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
thwacket, late Captain in various services, and now Major 
of a regiment of Irish. I have come with a flag of truce 
from a high and powerful lord, James, Earl of Montrose, 
and other noble persons now in arms for his Majesty. And 
so, God save King Charles ! ' 

‘ Do you know where you are, and the danger of deceiving 
us, sir,' demanded the Marquis, ‘ that you answer me as 
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if I wore a child or a fool ? Tlic Jtiarl of Montrose is with 
the English ; and 1 suspect y^Hfc one of tliose Irish 
traitor*^ who have come into this couiitry to burn and slay/ 
‘ My lord/ replh'd Captain Dalgetty, ‘ I am a Major of 
Irish, but no traitor. I may mention T have served under 
the invincible Casta viis Adolphus, tlie Lion of the North, 
and other great captains, both dt^ad and living. As for 
the noble Ejirl of Montrose, I ]>ray your lordship to read 
these pcapers, which giv^c me full power to treat with you 
in his name.* 

The Marquis looked slightingly at the signed and sealed 
paper that Captain Dcalgetty handed to him, and, throwing 
it with contempt upon a table, asked those around them, 
‘ What does this man deserve who comes as the confessed 
agemt of malignant traitors, in arms against the state ? * 
‘ The gallows,* was the n^ady answer of one of the 
bystanders. 

* I will ask that honourable gentleman who has last 
spoken/ said Dalgetty, ‘ to be less hasty in giving advice, 
and also your lordship to be cautious of adopting the same. 
Your lordship must admit that, as an envoy, come to discuss 
terms under a truce, I am entitled to fair treatment by you.* 
‘ You have not come here to lecture us upon the laws 
of war, sir,* said the Marquis, ‘ which do not apply to 
rebels. You shall suffer the penalty of your insolence 
and folly for bringing a traitorous message to mo, the 
Lord Justice of Scotland. My duty calls upon me to punish 
such an offence with death.* 

‘ Gentlemen,* said the Captain, who began to dislike 
the turn his mission was taking, ‘ remember that the Earl 
of Montrose will hold you responsible for whatever injury 
I sustain, and will take vengeance on you.* 

This threat was received with a scornful laugh. 

‘ Well, gentlemen,* further urged the unfortunate Captain, 
‘ I trust you will admit I have the promise of an honourable 
gentleman of your own name. Sir Duncan Campbell, 
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that I .shall he .safe in ini.s mission. ]f you break the truce 
towards me, you will (U 0 graee him/ 

T^his .secuned to be new information to many of the 
gentkunen, for thc^y spoke a.si(le with one aiiothcjr, and 
the Manpiis’s face showed impatiemee and .annoyance. 

‘ Does Sir Duncan })ledg(^ his honour Tor this person’s 
safety, my lord ? ^ asked one of the*, company, addressing 
the Manpiis. 

‘ 1 do not believe it," answered the Marquis ; ‘ but I 

have not yet had time to read his letter." 

‘ We pray your lordship to do so," said anotluT of the 
Campbells ; ‘our own name must not suffer discredit 
through such a fellow as this." 

‘ As to Sir Duncan Campbell’s promise of my safety," 
interrupted Dalgetty eagerly, ‘ I will stake my life that 
he mak(\s good my words, when he comes here to-morrow." 

‘ If Sir Duncan is soon expected, my lord,’ said one of 
the chiefs, ‘ it would be a pity to punish this poor man 
before he arrives." 

The chiefs closed around the Marquis, who examined 
Sir Duncan Campbell’s letter. After conversing with 
his councillors, Argyle gave orders for the prisoner to be 
removed to a place of safety. 

‘ Prisoner ! " exclaimed Dalgetty, as two Highlanders 
seized him from behind. He struggled so violently that 
the Marquis of Argyle changed colour, and stepped back 
with his hand on his sword, while several of his clan threw 
themselves between him and the prisoner. But the 
Highland guards were too strong, and the unlucky Captain 
was deprived of his weapons and dragged away through 
several gloomy passages to a small door barred with iron. 
The door was opened by a grim old Highlander with a long 
white beard, and revealed a very steep and narrow flight 
of steps leading downward. The Captain’s guard pushed 
him down two or three steps, and then, unloosing his arms, 
left him to groj)c his way to the bottom as he could. 
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CHAPTER X 

I’RISON 

Thk door was locked behind (Captain Dalgetty, who pro- 
ceeded to desci nd cautiously, in total darkness, tlu'. narrow 
and brokcm stair. Missing his footing, he fell down the 
four or five last sti'ps, and, at the bottom, stumbled over 
a bundle of something soft, which stirnnl and uttered 
a groan. The Captain staggered forward, and finally 
fell upun his hands anti krit'cs on the floor of a damp and 
stone-paved dungeon. 

As soon jvs Dalgetty recovered, he deunanded to know 
over whom he had stumbled. 

‘ He was a man a month a^o,* answered a hollow and 
broken voice. 

‘ And what is he now, then,’ said Dalgetty, ‘ that hc^ 
thinks it fitting to lie curled up on the lowest step of the 
stairs, that honest gentlemen, who happen to be in trouble, 
may break their noses over him ? ’ 

‘ He is a wretched trunk,’ replied the same voice, ‘ from 
which the boughs have one by one been cut away. But 
do you, a soldier, complain on account of a fall ? * 

‘ In this cursed dark cavern,’ said the Captain, ‘ how 
do you know I am a soldier ? ’ 

‘ I heard your armour rattle as you fell,’ replied the 
prisoner, ‘ and now I see it glimmer. When you have 
remained as long as I in this darkness, your eyes will learn 
to penetrate it ? ’ 

‘ I would prefer to be hanged ! ’ said Dalgetty. ‘ But 
what food have you got here, brother in affliction ? ’ 

‘ Bread and water once a day,’ replied the voice. ‘ They 
are in the comer by your right hand. Take them and 
welcome. My need for food is almost past.’ 

Dalgetty at once groped out the provisions and began 
to munch at the staie black oaten loaf. 
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‘ Th('. broad/ ho irmttorod (with his mouth full at the 
sain(‘ tirno), ‘ is not vory savoury/ Howovoi, ho spoodily 
firiishod tho provisions, wrappod himself in his cloak and, 
seating himself in a corncT of tho dungeon, began to question 
his fellow-captive. 

‘ My hon(‘st friend/ said ho, ‘ you and I b(*mg comrades 
in misfortune, should be bettc'r ac(juainted. I am Dugald 
Dalgctty of Dnimthwacket, and so forth, Major in a 
regiment of loyal Irish, and Envoy Extraordinary of a 
high and mighty lord, Janies, Earl of Montrose. Pray, 
what is your name ? ' 

‘ Ranald MacEagh is my name — that is, Ranald, Son 
of the Mist.^ 

‘ And what on earth brought you here ? * 

‘ My misfortuiK^s and iry crimes,’ answered Ranald. 
‘ Do you know Sir Duncan (Campbell, and where hc', is now ? ’ 

‘ I know him,’ answen'd tho (-aptain. ‘ This day he is 
fasting at Ardenvohr ; to-morrow he will feast at Invtuary.’ 

‘ Tlien let him know that one, who is his worst foe and 
his best friend, claims his help.’ 

‘ That is not a message I should care to carry,’ answered 
Dalgetty. ‘ Sir Duncan is not a person to whom one can 
speak in riddles.’ 

‘ Then tell him,’ said tho prisoner, ‘ that I am tho hunter 
that, fifteen years ago, found out his den and destroyed 
his offspring. I led the band that surprised Ardenvohr, 
and killed his four children.’ 

‘ Truly, my honest friend,’ said Dalgctty, ‘ if that is 
your best recommendation to Sir Duncan’s favour, I do 
not advise you to ask his help. But tell mo, Ranald, 
what was the cause of the war ? ’ 

‘ We had been hunted by the M‘Aulays and other western 
tribes, till our possessions became unsafe for us/ 

‘ Ah, ha ! ’ said Dalgetty, ‘ I have a faint recollection 
of having heard of that matter. Did you not place a 
dead man’s head upon your host’s tabic ? ’ 
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‘ You have’s hoard, then,’ said Ranald, ‘ the tale of 
our revenge* on the haughty fort'ster ? We werei attacked 
by Sir Duncan, and my brother was killed. I vowed 
revenge, and it is a vow 1 have never broken.’ 

‘ But how will this story interest Sir Duncan on your 
be^lialf ? ’ asked Dalgeitty. 

‘ Sir Duncan had four children,* said the Highlaneler. 
‘ Three died by our daggers, but the fe)urth survives. 
Sir Duncan would give more to caress the fourth child 
that remains than to torture my old bones. If 1 choose 
to sp( .ik one word, I can turn his day of fasting into a 
day of rejoicing.* 

‘ T presume, Ranald,’ continued Dalgetty, ‘ that the three 
fc'llows I saw si rung up in the market-place* had some 
couiK'ction with you ? ’ 

Aft(*r a brief pause*, the*. Highlaneler re^])lied in a tone 
of strong emedion : ‘ They were* my sons, stranger. Why 
she)ulel ] wish te) survive them ? One grandson, lvi*nn(*th, 
alone* is left to me : he must be? traineel te) revenge*. For 
his sake? T will purchase my life anel fre*e‘ele)m by revealing 
my se’cret to the* Knight e)f Arele*nvohr.’ 

‘ Ye)u may gain your e*nel more easily,’ said a third 
voice, interrupting the ce)nversation, ‘ by entrusting it 
to me*.’ 

All Highlanelers aie* supc*rstitious. ‘ The enemy e)f nuin- 
kinel is ame)ng us ! ’ crie*el Ranalel MacEagh, springing to 
his ft?e*t. Captiain Dalge*tty, te)o, felt some alarm, and began 
to re*pe*€at all the prayers he had ever hearel. 

‘ Though 1 come strangely among you,' said the voice 
they had heard before, ‘ I am mortal like yourselves, 
and my assistance may help you in your present straits, 
if you are not too proud to accept advice.' 

While the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the shade 
of a dark lantern, by the feeble light of which Dalgetty 
could only discern that the mysterious visitor was a tall 
man, dressed in a cloak of the Argyle colour. ‘ How did 
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you come among us ? * asked the Captain. ‘ If you had 
opened the door the creak of its rusty bars would have 
been heard.* 

‘ I keep my secret/ answered the stranger, ‘ until you 
reveal to me some of yours. Perhaps I shall be persuaded 
to let you out where 1 myself came in.* 

‘ 1 have no secrets of my own,* said Capt*ain Dalgetty, 
‘ and few belonging to others. What secrets do you want 
to know ? * 

‘ It is not with you I have first to do,’ repded the strangt^r, 
turning his light full on the wild and wasted features and 
thci large limbs of Ranald MacEagh, who crouched against 
the dungeon- wall. 

‘ T have*- brought you some betttT food, my friend,’ said 
the stranger. ‘ If you are to die lo-morrow, it is no reason 
why you should not live to-night.’ 

‘ None at all — no reason in cremation,’ replied the ready 
Captain l)alg(^tty, and at once Iw'gan to unpack the conti*nts 
of a small basket that the stranger had brought under 
his cloak, while the Highlander disdained the present. 

‘ Here/s to you, my friend,’ said the (captain, who had 
already devoured a hugi' piece of roasted kid. ‘ What is 
your name ? ’ 

‘ Murdoch Campbell, sir/ answered the stranger, ‘ a 
servant of the Marquis of Argylc.’ 

‘ Well, honest Murdoch, your good health ! But I 
sec you wish to speak with my friend Ranald MacEagh here. 
Never mind my presence ; I’ll get into this corner with 
the basket, and my jaws will make noise enough to prevent 
my ears from hearing you.* 

Notwithstanding this promise, the veteran listened 
as hard as he could, and, owing to the narrowness of the 
dungeon, was able to overhear easily the following con- 
versation. 

‘ Are you aware. Son of the Mist,* said the Campbell, 

‘ that you will never leave this place, excepting for the 
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gallows ? What would you do to turn away the bitterness 
of the hour 1 ' 

‘ Anything/ answered MacKagh, ‘ except call myself 
the friend of your tribe ! ^ 

‘ We scorn the friendship of robbers/ answered IVlunloch. 
‘ What I dcniard to know, in exchange for your liberty, 
is, where the daughter and heiress of Sir Duncan Campbell 
is now to be found/ 

‘ You will do the maiden no harm ? ' 

‘ No : I swear it/ 

‘ And ny reward will he. life and li])erty ? ’ 

‘ That is our bargain/ 

‘ Then know,' said the Child of the Mist, ‘ the maiden 
whom 1 saved out of compassion wlnui her father’s castle 
was raidt'd, w«as bred as an adopted daught(U’ of our tribe, 
until we w<Te beaten ])y our mortal enemy, Allan M‘Aulay 
of the Hoody Rand, aided by Menteith/ 

‘ If she, a rc^puted daughter of your tribe, fell into the 
power of Allan of the Bloody Hand, her blood has already 
stained the dagger/ 

‘ She still survives,’ answered the outlaw, ‘ and is to 
be found in Angus M Aulay’s castle, under the name of 
Annot Lyle, I have often heard of her from my kinsmen 
who have again approached their native woods/ 

‘If your tale is true,' said Murdoch, ‘every promise 
I have made you shall be kept. But I must speak a few 
words with your companion in captivity/ 

Captain Dalgetty, who had attended to every word of 
this conversation, waited with caution, but without fear, 
the commencement of Murdoch’s attack. 

‘ Your freedom. Captain Dalgotty,' silid Murdoch, 
‘ depends on your true answers to a few trifling questions 
respecting the gentlemen you have left : their state of 
preparation ; the number of their men ; the quality of 
their arms, and as much as you know about their plan 
of operations.' 
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‘ Just to satisfy your curiosity/ said Dalg(‘tty, ‘ and 
without .any further pur])osc ? * 

‘ None in the world/ n^plied Murdoch ; ‘ what interest 
could a poor fellow like me take in their operations ? ' 

‘ Put your qiK^stions, then/ said the Captain, ‘ and I will 
answer/ 

‘ Ilow many Irish are on their way to join the rebel 
Montrose ? * 

‘ Probaldy ten thousand/ said (Japtain Dalgc^tty. 

‘ Ten thousand ! ' replied Murdoch, angrily ; ‘ we know 
that scarcely two thousand landed/ 

‘ Then you know more about them than I (lo,* answered 
Cajitain Dalgetty with great composure. ‘ T have not 
yet seen thc*m assembleil.’ 

‘ And how many nu‘n of the clans are <\\pectefl ? ’ 

‘ As many as tlu‘y can naise/ 

* You are answering from the pur})ose, sir,* said 
Murdoch. ‘ Spc'ak plainly : will there be five thousand 
men i * 

‘ Then* and thereabouts,* answered Dalg<'tty. 

‘ You ares playing with your life, sir^ if you trifle with 
iiu;,* replied the inquirer. ‘ One whistle of mine, and in 
less than t(m minutes your head hangs on the drawbridge.' 

‘ But to speak frankly, Mr. Murdoch,’ replied the Captain, 
‘ do you think it is a reasonable tiling to ask me the secrets 
of our army, which I am engaged to serve for the whole 
campaign ? * 

‘ 1 tt41 you, that if you are stubborn, your campaign 
shall begin and end with a march to the block at the castle- 
gate : but if you answer my questions faithfully, I will 
receive you irtto my — into the service of Argyle.* 

‘ Is his service well paid ? * 

‘ He will double your pay if you will return to Montrose 
and act under his direction.' 

‘ And is the Marquis of Argyle a kind master, and gener- 
ous to his ollicers ? ' 
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‘ No one is kinder, and hfj lias tlie most open hand in 
Scotland/ 

‘ Is he faithful to his promise's ? ’ continued Dalgetty. 

‘ As honourable a nobleman as breathes,’ said tlu' clans- 
man. 

‘ I newer henuel so much geieiel of him befeire,’ said 
Dalgotty ; ‘ you must know the Mar([uis we‘11 — or 

rather, i/ou mast he the. Mar(]uis himself ! Lord of Argyle,’ 
he aeleh'el, threixVing himself suelelenly em the^ elisguise*el luibh'- 
man, ‘1 arrest yem, in the' name of King ( -harles, as a traiteir. 
If you \ c'liturc to call for assistance, 1 will wring yeiur 
lU'ck.* 

Dalgotty ’s sudden attae?k ilung Argyh' on the', iloor eif 
the elunge'ein, where the Captain held him with eine* hand, 
while his right, grasjiing the Morquis’s threiat, was re'aely 
to strangle him on the slightest atteunpt tei call feir he'lp. 

‘ Lorel e)f Argyle,’ said Dalgetty, ’ it is now my turn te) 
lay de)wn terms. If you like to she)W me the', ])rivate' way 
by which you entered the dunge'on yeiu shall c'scapc', ein 
condition of taking my place', untir your wareh'r visits 
his prisoners. Otherwise, 1 will strangle you.’ 

‘ Villain ! You would not murder me for my kinelne'ss ? ' 
murmured Argyle. 

‘ Not for your kindness, my lord,' replied Dalgetty ; 
‘ but first, to teach your le)relship the preiper conduct tow^ards 
gentlemen who coiner tei yem uiieh'r a truce ; anel, se'ceinelly, 
to warn you oi the danger of pre)posing elishone)urable 
terms to an honest solelier.' 

‘ Si)are my life,' saiel Argyle, ‘ and I will do as you 
require.' 

‘ Where is the secret door into the dunge'ofi ? ' Dalgetty 
demanded, still keeping a grip on the Marquis’s throat. 

‘ Hold uj) the lantern to the corner on your right hanel ; 
you will find a concealed spring,' replied the Marquis. 

‘ Where does the passage lead to ? ' 

‘ Behind the tapestiy in my private apartment,' answered 
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tho prostrate nobleiiian. ‘ Tlu'iice there is a passage 
through the eliap(‘l.’ 

‘ You shall giv(‘. me a i)ass])ort : are th(‘re writing 
materials in your a])artm(u\t ? ’ 

‘ Sun^ly ; and blank passports ready to be signed/ 
said the Marquis. 

‘ Then your lordship shall remain under charge of my 
hon(‘st fri(‘nd, Ranald MaeKagh, w'hilo I feteh a passport. 
Honest Ranald, I shall find th(^ means, I do not doubt, 
of s(‘tting you at freedom. Meantime, clap your hand on 
the \vindpi])e of this high and mighty prince, rnd if he 
attem])ts to struggle' or (*.ry out, squeeze hard, my worthy 
Ranald : if h(' swocjns it is no grt'at matter, since he 
intended a still harder fate' fen* ye)ur throat anel mine.* 

‘ If he*, attempts te) sneak or struggle/ saiel Ranald, 
‘ he dies by my hand.’ 

‘ That is right, Jiaiialel — v(*ry spirited. A thorough- 
going frie'iid, that understanels a hint, is worth a million.' 

Dalgetty th(*n jrressed the? spring, and the secret door 
flow open. Bey one I it, a narrow staircase led upwards 
through the thickness of the castle wall, and ended behind 
the tape'-stry of the Marquis’s ]mvate apartment. 

Kindi ng the room was empty, the Captain entered, 
and hastily seized a blank passport from the table, and 
writing materials. He also toe)k the Marquis’s dagger, 
and a silk cord from the wall-hangings. 

Caj)tain Dalgetty then descended again, and, listening 
a moment at the door of the dungeon, heard the half- 
stilled voice of the Man^uis making great offers to MacEagh, 
if he would allow him to give an alarm. 

‘ Not for a forest of deer — not for a thousand head of 
cattle,* answe^red Ranald. 

‘ I thank you, honest Ranald,' said Dalgetty, entering. 
‘ Fill up this jmssjjort, my lord, with the names of Major 
Dugald Dalgetty and his guide, or you are likely to have 
a passport to another world.’ 
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The Marquis wrote, by the ligW of the dark lantern, 
as the soldier bade liirn. 

' And now, Ranald,' said Dalgetty, ‘ strix) your x)laid, 
and 1 will mufflj ohe Marquis in it, and make him, for a time, 
a Child of the Mist. If I wrax) it thus about his head, 
his shouts will bo sufficiently muffied. Hold down your 
hands, my lord, a'nd I will bind tlu'in with this silk cord. 
So, now h(>i is secure till someone conu's to relieve him. 
At what houi«, my good Ranald, does the jailer usually 
apx)ear ? ' 

‘ Ncv^t till the sun is beneath tlu^ w(‘stern wave,' said 
MacKagh. 

‘ Then, my friend, we shall have three hours’ start,' 
said the cautious Ca])tain. 

Dalgetty next unfast(m(‘d Ranald’s chains. The outlaw 
stretched his stiff arms and bounded from the floor, de- 
lighted to recover his freedom. 

‘ Take the coat of the', nobler x^risoner,' said Cax)tain 
Dalgetty ; ‘ put it on, and follow close at my heels.' 

The outlaw obeyed. They aseenthul the', x^rivate stair, 
having first secured the door behind them, and thus safely 
reached the apartment of the Marquis. 


CHAFTER XT 

ESCAPE AND PUUSUIT 

‘ Look out for a private way tlirough the chapel, 
Ranald,' whispered the Cax)tain, ‘ while I give a hasty 
look to these matters.' 

Thus speaking, he seized with one hand a bundle of 
Argyle's most private papers, and with the other a purse 
of gold, both of which lay in an open drawer of a rich 
cabinet. Nor did he neglect to possess himself of a 
sword and x^i^tols, with ammunition, which hung in the 
ax)artm('nt. 
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]^y looking behind 'Jio tapestry in various places, the 
Caj)tain at length discovered a private dof^r, and behind 
that a winding passage, from which another door opened 
into the chapel. 

Fortunately the chapel service was over and the congre- 
gati(m dispersed. Dalgetty and Ranald passed silently 
through the cha})el, and continued their way along a passage 
whieJi at last led them to the castlo-gate. Dalgetty 
showed his passport to the sentinels at the drawbridge, 
while Ranald fcdched Gustavus from tin*, stable. 

The sentinels, accustomed to the mysterious a "itions of 
the Marquis, and supposing that Oalgotty had been 
cntrust(^d with some ])rivatc commission by their master, 
gave him free passage. 

Dalgetty rode slowly through the town of Inverary, 
the outlaw following him like a foot-page at his horse’s 
shoulder. As they passed the gallows the old man looked 
at the bodies, and wrung his hands in anguish. Recovering 
himself, he whispered something, in ])assing, to one of the 
females who were engaged in watching and mourning the 
victims. The woman started at his voice, and then nodded 
slightly in answer. 

Dalgetty continued his way out of the town, uncertain 
whether he should try to obtain a boat and cross the lake, 
or should plunge into the woods and there conceal himself 
from pursuit. In the former case, he was likely to be in- 
stantly pursued by the Marquis’s swift boats, which lay 
ready for sailing. If he chose the woods, his chance either 
of supporting or concealing himself in that unknown 
wilderness was slight. The town lay now behind him, 
and he began to realize that his desperate escape from the 
dungeon at Inverary was only the easiest part of a difficult 
task. If he was retaken, Argyle was certain to punish 
him with instant death. While he stood undecided, 
Ranald MacEagh suddenly asked, ‘ Which way do you 
intend to journey ? ’ 
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‘ Honest comrade,’ answered Dalgelty, * I eannot 
decide/ 

‘ Let a Son of the Mist be your guide. I will ])ledgc my 
head for your safety.’ 

‘ (Jan you guide me safely through these mountains, and 
back to the ar.ny of Montrose ? ’ 

‘ I can,’ answered MacKagh ; ‘ no man knows tlu^ moun- 
tain passes, caverns, valleys, thickets, as do tla^ C'hildren 
of the Mist. While others crawl on the level grounds, 
we haunt the heights of the imaccessible mountains. Not 
all the bloodhounds of Argyle can trace the patli by which 
I will guide you.’ 

‘ Then, lead on, honest Ranald,’ replied Dalgetty. 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into the wood, 
which stretched for several iniks from the castle, walking 
so fast as to keep Gustavus at a good trot, and taking so 
many twists and turns that Captain Dalgetty quickly lost 
all idea of where he was. At last tlie path, which had 
gradually become more diflicult, ended altogether among 
thickets and underwood. The roaring of a torrent was 
heard in the neighbourhood ; the ground became in 
some places broken, in others boggy, and everywhere unlit 
for riding. 

‘ What is to bo done hero ? ’ said Dalgetty. ‘ I fear I 
must part with Gustavus.’ 

‘ He shall soon be restored to you,’ said the outlaw. 
As he spoke he whistled, and a lad, dressed in rags, lean 
and half-starved, with wild gre^y eyes, crept out, like a 
wild beast, from a thicket of brambles. 

‘ Give the boy your horse,' said Ranald MacEagh ; ‘ your 
life depends on it.’ 

Captain Dalgetty was very unwilling to leave his precious 
Gustavus in charge of such a groom, but at last dragged 
himself away in response to Ranald’s urgent entreaties. 

It was no easy matter for Caj)tain Dalgetty to follow 
his guide. Their oath lay along the course of a torrent. 
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and was oncumborod by huge stones, thickets of brambles, 
steep rocks, and many other obstacles. The agile and 
lightly-clad mountaineer surmounted these dif^oulties 
with ease and speed ; but Cajitain Dalgetty, impeded by 
his armour and his heavy boots, became so exhausted 
that at last he sat down upon a stone, to reco^rer his breath. 
The mountaineer, however. Laid his hand on the soldier's 
arm, and j)ointcd backwards in the direction of the wind. 
Dalgetty could see nothing, for evening was closing fast, 
and they wore at the bottom of a dark ravine. But at 
length he could distinctly hear at a distance the sullen 
toll of a large bell. 

‘ That must be the alarm,^ he said. 

‘ It strikes the hour of your death,' answered Ranald, 
‘ unless you can accompany me a little farther. For every 
toll of that bell a brave man has yielded up his soul.' 

‘ Truly, Ranald, my trusty friend,' said Dalgetty, ‘ that 
may soon be my own case, for I am so exhausted, that I 
think I had better comical myself in one of these bushes, 
and await what fortune shall send. Shift for yourself, 
mj^ honest Ranald, and leave me to my fat(?. I do not 
despair altogether of my safety, Ranald, for I have been 
in as great straits before, and ' 

‘ If your feet could travel as fast as your tongue,' 
Ranald interrupted impatiently, ‘ you might yet save 
your head.' 

‘ You speak disrespectfully to an ofTicer of rank,' replied 
the Captain, ‘ but, as you mean well, I pardon you. Proceed, 
and I will follow.' 

The Son of the Mist again led the way over most difficult 
and broken ground. Captain Dalgetty, dragging himself 
along beneath the weight of his armour, and talking inces- 
santly, managed to follow for a considerable distance, 
when the deep-mouthed baying of a hound was heard 
coming down the wind, as if the animal scented its prey. 

‘ Black hound,' said Ranald, ‘ have you already tracked 
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us ? But you are too lat(‘, moiistei : tlu^ deer has readied 
the herd/ 

So paying, ho whisth'd very softly, {iiid was answered 
from ttio top of a pass, which tlii\y w^eni ascending. 
Quickening their jiacc, tliey reached th(^ top, when' the 
moon, which lu«,d now risen bright and ch'ar, showed to 
l)alg('tty a party of teji or twelve Highlanders, and about 
as many women and children, who by their joyful wi'leomo 
to Ranald MacEagh showed thernselvc's to b(^ the Children 
of the Mist. The ])lacc they occupied was a steep cr<ag 
round which wound a narrow footpath, commanded in 
various places by the position that they h(dd. 

Ranald spoke anxiously and hastily to his fellow-tribes- 
men ; the men shook hands with Dalgetty, while the 
women pressed round to show their gratitude by kissing 
the hem of his garment. 

‘ They swear to help you,’ said Ranald MacEagh,’ in 
return for the good di'od you hav(^ done to the tribe to-day.’ 

‘Enough said, Ranald,’ answered the soldier. ‘ 3V11 
them I do not like this shaking of hands and kissing of 
garments. And so here, I suppose, you intend to make 
a stand against the pursuers, Ranald ? A very pretty 
position ! no enemy can come towards it by the road 
without being at the mercy of cannon and musket. But 
then, Ranald, you have neither cannon nor musket heri'. ! ’ 

‘ We will make good the pass,’ said MacEagh, ‘ with 
the weapons and courage of our fathers,’ pointing to the 
bows and arrows with which the men of his party were 
armed. 

‘ Bows and arrows ! ’ exclaimed Dalgetty ; ‘ ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Why, they have not been seen in civilized warfare for a 
hundred years. But, since we have no other weapons, 
let us make the best of it. Only, as I do not understand 
such old-fashioned arms, T must resign the command to 
you. I will play my part with my pistols in the approaching 
fight.’ 
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Jlanald MacEagh signed to Dalgetty to }jc silent, by 
pointing down the pass. The bay of the bloodhound was 
now ap])roaehing closer and closer, and they could also 
hear the voices of several persons, who siioute 1 to one 
another as they scattered to search the thickets. They 
were clearly drawing nearer every moment. 

Soon the near cry of the hound announced that the 
pursuers were at the bottom of the pass. All was deail 
silence : even Captain Dalgetty held his tongue. 

The moon gleamed on the broken pathway, on which 
the bushes jind trees threw dark shadows. Below, a dense 
wood lay in darkness. From the wood, and close at the 
bottom of the ascent, the hound was heard at intervals 
baying fearfully. At times there was deep silence, inter- 
rupted only by the sound below ; either tlie pursuers had 
not discovered the narrow xmth that led to the toj) of the 
rock, or hesitated before the jierils of the ascent. 

At length a shadowy tigure was seen emerging from the 
darkness below into the pale moonlight, and beginning 
cautiously and slowly to ascend the rocky path. Caj)tain 
Dalgetty could distinguish that the i)erson was a Highlander 
carrying a long gun. 

The pursu('r paused half-way up the ascent, and made a 
signal for those who were still at the bottom to follow him. 
At that moment an arrow whistled from the bow of one 
of the Children of the Mist, and pierced the Highlander 
with so fatal a wound that hc^ fell headlong from the cliff 
into the darkness below. The crash of the boughs and the 
heavy sound of his fall were followed by a cry of horror 
and surprise which burst from his followers. The Children 
of the Mist replied with a shrill yell of triumi)h. Even 
Captain Dalgetty ’s military prudence did not prevent his 
rising and calling out to Ranald, ‘ Comrade, the long bow 
for ever ! ’ 

‘ The Lowland soldier ! ’ cried a voice from beneath. ‘ I 
see the glitter of his breastplate.’ At \;he same time three 
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muHkots were fired, and one ball, striking our valiant 
Captain in the uhigh , stretched him on the ground. Ranald 
instantly seized the wounded man in his arms, and, bearing 
him back from the edge of the precipice, delivered him to 
the care of the females. Ranald was about to return to 
the contest, when Dalgetty dc'tained him, by grasping his 
mantle : ‘ I do not know how this matter will end — but I 

request you to inform Montrose, that I died like a follower 
of the immortal Gustavus — and — and— — ' 

Hero Dalgetty *s breath and eyesight began to fail him 
through loss of blood, and MacEagh, seizing the opportunity, 
released from his grasp the end of his own mantle, and 
substituted that of a female, which the Captain held fast, 
while he continued to pour out military advice, so long as 
he had breath and until his sensvs gave way. 


CHAPTER XII 

OAMl’ATONS OF MONTROSK 

While Captain Dalgetty was experiencing these adven- 
tures, Montrose was assembling an army, which soon 
numbered between two and three thousand Highlanders, 
besides the Irish troops. This force he placed so as to 
threaten the town of Perth. 

The enemy was also active. Argylc, at the head of an 
army of Highlanders nearly equal to Montrose’s, was 
pursuing the Irish from the west to the east ; and in the 
Lowlands six thousand infantry, and six or seven thousand 
cavalry, had been hastily assembled. The Lowlanders, 
however, were inferior in warlike spirit to Montrose’s 
troops, and were also at a disadvantage, because they had 
recently exchanged their long spears for muskets, and were 
not fully trained in the use of their new weapons. Moreover, 
they had of late years grown accustomed to peace ; those 
who lived near the Highland border had suffered from the 
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raids of th(^ inouiitaiiiccrs, and ihosc^ more remote liad 
lieard terrible ial(‘s of tin; Highlanders’ fc^’oeity. These 
disad vantage ‘s almost eounterbalaiiced the LowlPiidcTs’ 
8U])(‘riority in numbers. 

A battle took place between Montrose’s army and the 
Lowlanders, in which the Latter were compk'tedy dediNiteal, 
and lost more* than one-third of their number. The victors 
obtfiined ])ossession of Perth, and gained considerable 
supplies of money, arms, and tarnmunition. 

Put, in spite of his decisive victory, Montrose found him- 
s(‘lf in no condition to face the second army witii which 
Argyle was advancing upon him from the west. 

In the opinion of the Highland elans which formed 
Montrose’s army, when a Rattle was over, the campaign 
was ended : if it was lost, they sought safety in the moun- 
tains ; if won, they returned there to secure thedr plunder. 
At other times they had their cattle to look after, and their 
harvests to sow or reap, without which their families 
woidd have perished from want. In either case, there was 
an ('lul to their services for the time, though the prospect 
of fresh adventures and more plunder easily recalled them. 
The lowland noblemen and gentlemen, who were inclined 
to the royal cause, were reluctant to join an army which 
might, after a victory, disperse to the Highlands, and leave 
them exposed to the vengeance of the enemy. 

Montrose, in these circumstances, was forced to retreat 
rapidly into the Highlands, where he could set pursuit at 
defiance and recover the recruits who had left him to deposit 
their spoil in their native strongholds. Ho alarmed the 
enemy by successive attacks upon various unexpected 
points, and spread such general dismay that repeated 
orders were sent by the Parliament to Argyle to engage 
and disperse Montrose’s forces at all costs. 

These commands from his superiors neither suited the 
haughty spirit nor the cautious policy of Argyle, and, as 
Montrose’s army increased rapidly i^i numbers, he did not 
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care to remain in command of thal; oppcwcnl to him. He 
therefore proceeded to Edinburgh, and resigned his 
commission, under pretence that his army was not properly 
supplied with leinforcements and provisions. Thence the 
Marquis returned to Inverary, there to govern his own 
territory in full security. 

Montrose had now a splendid career in view, providc'd he 
could obtain the consent of his troo])s and tlu^ir (?hii‘ftains. 
The Lowlands lay o])en Ix^fort^ him without an army ade- 
quate to check his advance, for Argyle’s followers had left 
the J'aFiamentary host when their master threw uj) his 
commission, and many othew troojis, tired of tlu*. war, had 
disbanded. Montrose had only to present himself in the 
Lowlands to arouse tlu* loyalty of thc^ gentlemen to the 
north of the Forth. Tlu^ possession of these districts 
would giv^e him the command of a wealthy part of the 
kingdom, and would (mable him, by regular pay, to ])lace 
his army on a more permanent footing, to pemetrate as far 
as the capital, and perhaps from there to the BordcT, 
where he thought it jmssible to communicate with the 
yet unsubdued forces of King Charles. 

This plan did not escape the daring spirit of Montrose, 
but other motives influenced many of his followers. 

Almost all the western chiefs in Montrose’s army regarded 
the Marquis of Argyle as the proper object of hostilities. 
They had felt his power ; and, in withdrawing their fighting 
men from their lands, loft their families and property 
exposed to his vengeance. All were anxious to diminish 
Argyle’s power, and hoped to share in plundering his 
possessions. To these chiefs, the taking of Inverary and 
its castle was infinitely more important than the capture 
of Edinburgh. They argued also that, by crushing Argyle, 
Montrose would enable his western friends to bring more 
men to his standard, and would win over several tribes, 
who were already friendly but Avere prevented from joining 
him by fear of ArgyL\ 
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Montrose himself fePj the most bitter hatred for Argyle : 
their families had frequently opposed each other in war 
and politics, and the growth of Argyle’s power had aroused 
the envy and dislike of the rival family. 

Montrose, however, persisted in his scheme of making 
a descent at once into the Lowlands, ant^ held more than 
one council with the principal chiefs, endeavouring to 
persuade them. He laid before^ them the extreme difficulty 
of marching from the east into Argylcshire, through difficult 
passes and over wild mountains. The time of year, too, 
was unfavourable, for the mountains were likely t^ be ren- 
dered impassable by snowstorms. The chiefs, however, 
insisted that Argyle should bo the first object of attack. 

The council was disinissed late at night, and without 
coming to any decision, except that the chiefs promised 
to find among their followers suitable guides for the cx- 
pc^dition. 

Montrose had retired to his hut and stretched himself 
upon a bed of dry fern. He could not sleep, for schemes 
for the future passed incessantly through his brain. 

While he lay thus busied with his thoughts, the sentinel 
announced that two persons desired to speak with him. 

Montrose, who dared not refuse admission to anyone 
lest they might bring some important information, gave 
orders to put the guard under arras, and then prepared 
to receive his untimely visitors. His attendant had 
scarcely Lighted a i^air of torches, when two men entered 
one wearing a lowland dress of leather worn almost to 
tatters, the other a tall, upright old Highlander, wasted 
and worn by frost and storm. 

‘ What is your business with me, my friends ? ' said the 
Marquis,^ cautiously placing his hand upon his pistol. 

‘ I beg to congratulate you,’ said the Lowlander, ‘ my 
most noble general and honourable lord, upon the great 
battles you have won since 1 had the honour to be detached 

^ Tho Kiiiji; liad ttiaclo Moiit.roso a Marquis at Oxford in the spring. 
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from you. They were pretty affairs ; nevertheless, if I 
might be pci nitted to advise ' 

‘ Before doing so,' said the Marquis, ‘ will you please 
let me i^now who is so kind as to grant me his opinion ? ’ 

‘ Truly, my lord,' replied the man, ‘ I hoped it was un- 
necessary, since it is not long since I accepted the post 
of Major in your service. I trust your lordship has not 
forgotten my pay as well as my person.' 

‘ My good Major Dalgctty,' said Montrose, who by this 
time perfectly recollected his visitor, ‘ you must consider 
what important things have hap})ened to put ray friends' 
faces out of my memory, besides this imperfect light. And 
what news from Argyleshire, my good Major ? We have 
long given you up for lost.' 

‘It is not due to the Earl ^ of Argylc's mercy,' said 
Dalgctty, ‘ that 1 now stand before you. My escape is by 
good fortune, and my own skill. I owe something besides to 
the assistance of this ohl Highlander, whoui I recommend 
to your lordship’s special favour, as the means of saving 
Dugald Dalgctty of Drumthwacket.' 

‘ A valuable service,' said the Marquis gravely, ‘ which 
shall certainly be rewarded in the manner it deserves.' 

‘ This poor man, my lord,' said Major Dalgctty, ‘ has 
strained all his slender means to defend me from my enemies, 
and also cured me when I received a slight wound in my 
retreat.' 

‘ What is your name, my friend ? ' said Montrose, turning 
to the Highlander. 

‘ It may not be spoken,' answered the mountaineer. 

‘ He means,' said Major Dalgetty, ‘ that he desires to 
have his name concealed, as in former days he took a castle, 
slew some children, and did other things that are often 
practised in war, but arouse ill-will towards the doer in 
the friends of those who are injured.' 

‘ I understand,' said Montrose. ‘ This person is at 
* So ill tlio ongimil. 
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fc'iid witli some of oui- followers. L(‘t him ndire to the 
guards’ (jiiartcTs, and wc will think of the b(‘st way of 
])rotectiiig him.' 

When the Highlander had withdrawn, Montrose inquired 
concerning Dalgetty's (unbassy to Inverary, and listened 
witli attention to tlu^ Major’s reply. The latter presently 
handl'd to his general the packet of Argylc’s private papers 
that he had laki'U from the castle at Jnverary. Snatching 
a torch from thi' wall, Montrose was in an instant deejily 
occupied in reading the ]iap('rs, in which he found something 
to inflame his hatred of his rival Argyle. 

‘ J)oes h('. not fear me ? ’ said he ; ‘ then he shall feel me. 
Will he S(‘t fire to my castle ? In verary shall raise the first 
smoki' — oh for a guide io h'ad me into Argyle’s country ! ’ 

‘ If your Excellemy wishi's to invade Argyleshiri',' 
said the Major, ‘ this poor man, Ranald, of whom 1 told 
you, tog(*th(‘r with his children and companions, knows 
every jiass into that land.’ 

‘ Indeed ! * said Montrose. ‘ How do you know this ? ’ 

‘ My lord,’ answiTed Dalgetty, ‘ during the weeks that 
I remained with them for the care of my wound, Argylo 
made repi'ated efforts to capture me. To escape the pur- 
sui'rs, my guardians were repeatedly obliged to retreat 
and advance ; and, in doing so, they showed singular 
knowh'dge of the country. And when, at length, I was 
able to join your Kxci'llency’s force, this honest, simple 
creature, Ranald MacEagh, guided me by paths that my 
liorse Gustavus trod with perfect safety.’ 

‘ And can you answer for this man’s faithfulness ? ’ 
said Montrose. ‘ Who and what is he ? ’ 

‘ He is an outlaw and robber by profession,’ answered 
Dalgi'tty. ‘ His name is Ranald MacEagh, or Ranald, 
the Son of the Mist.’ 

‘ I remember the name,’ said Montrose, pausing. ‘ Did 
not these Children of the Mist do some act of cruelty to 
the M‘ Aulays ? ’ 
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M.ajor Dalgotty nuMiiioned the riiirdrr of the forost(T, 
and Montrose at oneti recalled all the circumstances of 
the feud. 

‘ It is .'lost UiiiiKiky/ said Montrose, ‘ this deadly (juarrel 
between these men and the M'Aulays. Allan has borne 
himsidf bravely in these wars, and has so much inilucuice 
over his countrymen that the consequences of displeasing 
him might be serious. At the same time, tlu'se men, being 
so capable of j'cndcring useful service', and b(‘ing, as you 
say. Major Dalgetty, ]>erf('ctly trustworthy ' 

' My I ml,' said the'. Major, ‘ not only did they disdain 
to i)rofit by a handsome reward that Argyle ])laced upon 
my head ; and not only did they re'frain from robbing me ; 
and not only did they restore my horse ; but I could not 
pe^rsuade thiun to acciqit one single? coin fe^r the trouble 
and expense's of my sick bed.' 

‘ Majejr Dalgetty,* contiiuieel Montrose, while his visitor 
devoured some foe)el that had been bre)ught for him, ' the 
presence here of the' Children of the Mist, and the purpose 
for which we employ them, must be a secret b(?twecn you 
anel me.* 

The? Major, delighte?el at this mark of his general’s con- 
iidence, laiel his linger upon his nose, and noddeid in- 
telligently. 

‘ How many are tlic're of Ranald’s followers ? * asked 
the? Marquis. 

‘ They are reduced to eight or ten me?n,' sale I Dalge?tty, 
‘ and a few women and chilelren.* 

‘ Where are they now ? * 

‘ In a valley three miles distant, awaiting your Excell- 
ency’s command.* 

‘ Let Ranald MacEagh select one or two eif his followers,' 
said Montrose, ‘ men whenn he can trust ; these, with 
their chief, shall serve as our guides. Let them bo at 
my tent to-morrow at day-break. Has the old man any 
children ? ’ ^ » 

G 
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‘ A dozen of them have been kilh'd or hanged/ answered 
the Major ; ‘ but he lias one grandchild left/ 

‘ 1^xke that boy as an attendant for yoiirsidf, Major 
JJalgetty/ said Montrose^ : ‘he shall be a jdedge f»"i- the faith- 
fulness of his parent. And now, sir, you may depart for the 
night ; to-morrow you will introduce this MacEagh under 
any name or disguise he likes to assume.' 

Major Dalgetty took his leave with a joyful heart, greatly 
delighti‘d xvith tlu^ rec('j)tion he had received, and much 
])leased with the manner of his nc‘w general, which, as 
h(‘ explained at great length to Ranald MacEagh, rtuninded 
him in many rc'speets of the immortal Giistavus Adolphus, 
the Lion of the North. 


GRAPTER XllI 

MONTROSE AT BAY 

By break of day Montrose received in his hut old 
MacEagh, and questioned him carefully as to the means 
of approaching the country of Argyle. He compared the 
information he received with that which he was able to 
colh^ct from the chiefs, and, being satisfied that it was 
accurate, he resolved to proceed in full reliance upon it. 

As Ranald MacEagh was to be placed under Major 
Dalgetty \s prot(‘ction, it was necessary for the latter to 
present the old man to those persons with whom he was 
most likely to associate. Ranald had meanwhile changed 
his dress for clothing peculiar to the men of the distant 
isles. 

Major Dalgetty, having sought out his old acquaintances, 
Lord Mentcith and the M‘Aulays, introduced Ranald 
MacEagh under an assumed name, as having escaped with 
him from Argyle ’s prison. He recommended him as a 
skilful harper and a gifted seer. While making these re- 
marks Major l^algetty stammered hesitated, and Allan 
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M‘Aulay’s susjjiciona must have been aroused, if his whole 
attention had not been engaged in studying Ranald’s 
features. Presently Allan erossed the floor of the hut, 
greeted the embarrassed Highlander in a friendly way, and, 
inviting him to be seated, spoke to him in low tones about 
his gift of second sight. 

Meanwhile, the English nobles. Sir Miles Musgravc and 
Sir Christopher Hall, entered the hut in the highest possible 
spirits, and announced to Angus M‘Aulay that orders had 
been issued for all to prepare for an immediate march to 
the westward. 

‘ If that is the case,’ said Angus M Aulay, ‘ I must give 
orders to my followers, and arranges, too, for the safe con- 
veyance of Annot Lyle, for an advance into Argyle’s 
country will be a far and foul joi rnoy.’ So saying he left 
the hut. 

‘ Annot Lyle ! ’ repeated Halgetty . * Ts she following the 
campaign ? ’ 

‘ Surely,’ reidicd Miles Musgravc, glancing from Lord 
Mentcith to Allan M‘Aulay ; ‘ we could not march or fight, 
advance or retreat, without the influence of the Princess 
of Harps.’ 

‘ And what would you have, gentlemen ? ’ said Allan, 
turning suddenly from the Highlander with whom he was 
in conversation ; * would you yourselves have left an 

innocent girl to die by violence or perish by famine ? 
There is not, by this time, a roof upon my home — our crops 
have been destroyed, and our cattle driven away.’ 

The Englishmen readily agreed, and the company dis- 
persed, each man to his own occupation. 

Allan lingered behind a moment, still questioning the 
reluctant Ranald MacEagh concerning a vision which greatly 
perplexed him. ‘ Repeatedly,’ ho said, ‘ 1 have seen, in 
a vision, a Highlander plunging his weapon into the body 
of Mentcith, but by no effort can 1 discover the assailant’s 
face.’ 
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‘ Your own hand,’ said Ranald , ‘ Avill do tlio docd of 
wliicih you have s('en the shadow/ 

‘It is impossible,' replied Allan. ‘ Wo arc bound by 
tlu^ ties of blood : wc have stood side by sid'. in battle. 
It is IMPOSSIBLE 1 should harm him ! ' 

‘ That you will do so,' answered RauaVl, ‘ is certain.' 

‘ It is false,' said M‘Aulay, starting up and striding out 
of the hut. 

‘ The arrow is in your side/ said the Son of the Mist, 
looking after him with an air of triumph. ‘ Soon shall 
your murden'rs’ swords be dy(‘d in each other’s blood ! ' 

On the next morning all was nuxdy, and Montros(' ad- 
vanecnl westward by rapid march c^s. first took by 

sur])rise an outlying elan, kinsmen of Argyle, and ravaged 
tluMr flocks and luTds. 

Advancing in this manner, and laying waste the country 
around him, Montrose reached the most difficult part of 
his (mt(‘rprisi‘. I'herc was no road or path through the cx- 
tcnsivi^ wilds that faced him ; and, to tadd to the difficulty, 
the mountains W(Te already covered with snow. They 
were piled in great masses, one upon another, the front 
rank dazzlingly white, while those which arose behind them 
caught a rosy tint from the setting of a clear wintry sun. 

The followers of Montrose were men not to be daunted 
by the terrible jirospect before them. Plunder and revenge 
lay beyond the frozen mountains, and they did not permit 
themselves to be daunted by the difficulty of traversing 
them. To cheer their spirits, Montrose ordered the pipers 
to ])lay ; the troops advanced eagerly, and soon entered 
a dangerous pass, through which Ranald guided them. 

The victorious army of Montrose, whose deeds had struck 
terror into all Scotland, aj)peared a contemptible handful 
of stragglers when ascending this terrific pass : the jaws 
of the mountain seemed ready to close upon them and 
devour them. Even Montrose half repented the boldness 
of his attempt, as he looked upon his sjatter(‘d trooj^s. 
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Th(‘. (lifriciilty of glutting forward was so grrat that con- 
siderable gaps began to occur in the lino. Montrose looked 
anxiously at every point of advantage that the hill afforded, 
dreading that it might bo occupied by the enemy. But 
the people of Argyleshiro were so confident that no enemy 
could enter theiT* country thfit they had made no prepara- 
tion to re])el an invading army. 

Montrose’s troops no sooner reached the summit of the 
ridge of hills bounding Argyleshiro than they hisIkmI down 
upon the vall(*ys beneath them with wild fury. 

The aimy was divided into three bodies, to produce*, 
more widespread terror, and penetrated the country of 
Argyle at three different points. There was iif) resistance. 
The clansmen, wherever they assembled, wTre disarmed, 
dispersed, or killed. Major Dalgetty, who had been sent 
forward with a few horsemen against Inverary, very nearly 
captured the Marquis of Argyle, who only escaped by 
rapid flight by water. But the punishment that Argyle 
himself escaped fell heavily upon his country and clan. 

Argyle fled to Edinburgh, to lay his complaints before 
the Parliament, who raised a considerable army. Argyle 
also collected his own numerous forces, joined the Parlia- 
mentary army, and prepared to march with it into Argyle- 
shiro, to chastise the invaders. 

While these two formidable armies were uniting, Montrose 
was threatened by a third force, collected in the north 
by the supporters of the Parliament. He was now enclosed 
in a wasted and unfriendly country, and was threatened 
on each side by advancing enemies of superior force. His 
destruction seemed certain, but, as if by magic, he collected 
his scattered troops, suddenly disappeared from Argyle- 
shiro, and rcjbreated into the wild northern mountains. 

Argyle and the Parliamentary leaders united with him 
immediately guessed that it was Montrose's purpose to 
destroy the Parliament’s forces in the north, before they 
could come to tkei^ assistance. They therefore again 
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separated their armic^fc. Argyle iincicTtook to follow Mon- 
trose’s line of march, while the other forcu moved north- 
('astwards, to intercept Montrose if he attempted to escapo 
in that direction. 

Argyle’s march led him once more towards Inverary, 
and he saw with grief and anger the ravage s that the hostile 
clans had inflicted on his dependents and country. Hun- 
dreds flocked to his banner, hoping for revenge and plunder, 
and Argyle soon found himself at the head of three thousand 
determined men. The principal command under Argyle 
was held by Sir Duncan Campbell. 

The chieftains were I'ager to attack Montrose, with 
their increased force ; but the cautious Marquis determined 
to follow his enemy in whatever direction he marched, 
avoiding battle until an opportunity occurred of falling 
upon Montrose’s rear, while ho was engaged with another 
enemy in front. 

Montrose, avoiding the ordinary paths, led his army 
like a herd of wild deer from mountain to mountain, 
and from forest to forest, where his enemies could learn 
nothing of his movements, while he obtained the most 
perfect knowledge regarding theirs from tlic friendly 
clans through whose mountainous districts he was now 
passing. Strict orders had been given that Argyle’s 
advance should bo watched, and that all information re- 
garding his movements should be brought instantly to 
the general himself. 

It was a moonlight night, and Montrose, worn out by 
the fatigues of the day, was sleeping in a miserable shed. 
He had only slumbered two hours, when someone touched 
his shoulder. He looked up, and recognized one of the 
principal chiefs of his army. 

‘ I have news for you,* said that leader. ‘ Argyle is 
moving upon Inverlochy with three thousand chosen men. 
The news is certain.’ 

Montrose called for light, and easil j learnt that, a great 
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part of liis followers having, as usual, dispcTscMl to socurv 
their spoil, he i.ad not with him more tlian twelve hundred 
men at most. 

‘ Not mncli more than a tliird,’ said Montrose, pausing, 
‘ of Argyle’s force, and Highlanders opposed to Highlanders. 
If the odds w'erc only one to tw'o, I w^ould not hesitate.' 

‘ Then do not liesitate,' answ'('r(Ml the chieftain ; ‘ for when 
your trumpet shall sound to attack Argyl(% not a man 
of these glens wnll remain deaf to the summons. To- 
morrow or tlie next day shall be a battle to all the 
clansmen.' 

‘ It is gallantly spoken, my noble, friend,* said Montrose. 
‘ We will turn back on Argyle, who follows us lik(' a rav(‘n 
to d(‘vour th(' remains of our army, in ease w^e mec't braver 
men wlio may be able to break its strength ! Let the 
chiefs and Ictaders be calk'd together as ([uickly as ])ossible. 
You yourself shall guide us by th('. b('st and iK'arest road 
against our enemy.' 

‘ 1 will willingly do that,' answered the other. 

A general bustle now ]>r('.vailed, and the headers were 
roused from their rough resting-places. 

‘ I never thought,' said M.ajor Dalgc'.tty, when summoned 
up from a handful of rough heather-roots, ‘ to have partc'd 
so unwillingly from a bed as hard as a broom.' So saying, 
he made his way to the council, where he joyfully agreed 
to Montrose’s proposal of marching back and facing Argyle. 

The local chieftains dispatched messengers to summon 
every man who could boar arms to join the King's forces 
as they marched towards Tnverlochy. The order was 
speedily and willingly obeyed, and all in the nciglibourhood 
who were able to carry arms flocked to Montrose's standard. 
By the time the army approached the enemy they found 
their strength increased considerably more than one-fourth. 

Meantime Argyle had reached the ancient castle of In- 
verlochy, and there took up his headquarters, encamping 
his army in the vall'^y, where a river joined the lake on 
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which the castle stood. Several harges attended them, 
loaded with provisions. 

Argyle, in council with Sir Duncan Campbell, expressed 
his full conli(ience that Montrose was now on the brink 
of destruction, lie was aware of Montrose’s a])j)roach, 
and agreed that, as Montrose moved ea tward, his troops 
would diminish, and that if he turned either to the north 
or to the west he would (‘iicounter tlii‘ Parliamentary forc(‘s. 
Jf iu‘- halted, lie would (*xpos(‘ himself to th(^ attack of all 
thr(‘e armii‘s at onc(\ 

‘ Reports hav(‘ r(‘a(ihed our outposts,’ replied Sir Duncan, 
‘ that the clansmen to our front are assembling their full 
strength : this must b(' to join the adv^ance of Montrose, 
and not to cov(‘r his retreat.’ 

‘ Tlu‘y can intend no mrr(‘ than attacli on our outposts,’ 
said Argyk', ‘ or to annoy us on our march to-morrow.’ 

‘ I have s(*nt out scouts,’ said Sir Duncan. ‘ We must 
soon lu'ar wliether they r(‘ally are asscuubling in force, 
in what place, and for wiiat purpose.’ 

It was late before any tidings were received, but when 
the moon had risen, a considerable bustle took place in 
the camp. Sir Duncan Campbell’s scouts had been taken 
or slain by the enemy. On the rapid advance of 
Montrose’s army, his advanced guard and the outposts 
of Argyle became aware of each other’s presence, and, 
after exchanging a few shots, fell back to their respective 
nmin bodies, to carry information and receive orders. 

Sir Duncan Campbell instantly threw himself on horse- 
back in order to visit the outposts, while Argyle arranged 
his forces in the plain, as it was evident they might now 
expect a night alarm, or an attack in the morning at latest. 

Montrose had kept his forces so cautiously within the 
mountain passes, that Argyle was unable to discover his 
strength, although he Icamt, through his spies, that it 
was inferior to his own. Argyle still refused to believe 
that Montrose was present himself ‘ Tt is a madness,’ 
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he said, ‘ of which oven he is incapai>le. Trohahly some 
of the clans have assombh'd to hinder our inarch, and we 
shall easily disperse them/ 

The spirit of Argylc’s followers was lii^^h, for they were 
eager to avenge tlie disasters that their country had so 
recently undergoiK*. The night jiassed in anxious hopes 
that the morning would dawn ujion their v(‘ngeance. Tlui 
outposts of each army kept earefid watcli, and Argyl(‘*s 
soldiers sh^jit in the order of battl(‘ that they wi‘n‘, lu'xt 
day to occupy. 

A pale dawn had scarcely begun to dye the tops of the 
immense mountains when the leaders of both armies 
prepared for action. The clansmen of Argyle w('re «arranged 
in two lines, not far from the angle' Ix'tween the river and 
the lak«^ and made a formideble apxx'arance. Argyh' 
preh'rred receiving the attack to making it, and signals were 
soon hearel that lu^ would not have long to wait, for the 
war-tunes of various clans advancing from tlu' mountains 
to the attack couhl already be distinguished. 

‘ You see,’ said Argyle to his kinman, ‘ it is as I said : 
wc have only to deal with our neighbours ; Montrose has 
not ventured to show his banner.’ 

At this moment there resounded from the pass a lively 
flourish of trumpets, in that note with which it was the 
ancient Scottish fashion to salute the royal standard. 

‘ You may hear, my lord, from that signal,’ said Sir 
Duncan Campbell, ‘ that Montrose must be in person 
among these men.’ 

‘ And has probably horsemen with him,’ said another 
chief. ‘ But shall we look pale for that, my lord, when 
we have foes to fight, and wrongs to avenge V 

Argyle was silent, and looked at his arm, which hung 
in a sling, owing to a fall, during the recent march. 

‘ It is true,’ interrupted Sir Duncan eagerly, ‘ my lord 
of Argyle, you are disabled from using sword or pistol ; 
you must retire or boerd the boats. Your life is precious 
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to us as a h(*a(l ; you” hand cannot bo useful to us as a 
soldier." 

‘ No," said Argyh^, j)roud but irresolute, ‘ it shall 
never b(^ said that I ilod before Montrose ; if 1 cannot 
fight, I will at least die in the midst of my chihiren." 

Several other principal chiefs, witli oiu voice, implored 
their chitdfain to leave them for that day to the leading 
of Sir Duncan C-ampht'd, and to watcih the conflict from a 
distance and in sahdy, ami at last Argyle was persuaded. 

‘ See hiin on board, if you will,’ said Sir Duncan to one 
of the chuds ; ‘it must be my duty to prevent t!ds spirit 
from spreading further among us." 

So saying, he threw himself among the ranks, encouraging 
the soldii'rs and imparting to their bosoms some of the 
fire that glowed in his own. 

Slowly, meanwhile, and a]>parently with reluctance, 
Argyl(' suffered himself to bc^ forced on board ship, whimce 
he watched witli mon*. saf(‘ty than credit the sc(*ne that 
followed. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, when he saw his chieftain retiring 
from the field of battle, suffered bitter anguish. ‘ It is 
better it should be so," lie said to himself ; ‘ but, of his 
line of a hundred ancestors, I do not know one who 
would have retired while the banner of their foes waved 
in the wind." 

A loud shout compelled him to turn, and to hasten to 
his post on tlie right flank of the army. The retreat of 
Argyle had been observed by his watchful enemy, who from 
their high ground could see everything below, and observed 
three or four hfirsemcn moving to the rear. 

‘ They are saving their precious chief," said Montrose 
to Major Dalgetty with a bitter smile. ‘ Give the signal 
for attack instantly ! Send the word through the ranks ! 
Gentlemen, noble chiefs, upon them instantly ! Ride 
to the horsemen, Major Dalgetty, and bid them charge ! 
The Irish shall be placed as a reserve." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

VICTORY 

The trumpets at once gave th(‘. signal for attack, which 
was answcr».(l by the cry of more than two thousand 
warriors, and the. echoes of the mountains behind them. 

The Highland followers of Montrose, divided into three 
columns, poured from the passes that had hitherto con- 
cealed them irom their enemies, and rushed with the 
utmost determination upon the foe, who awaited their 
charge with the greatest firmness. 

Behind these charging columns the Irish marched, 
intended to form a reserve*. With them was the royal 
standard, and Montrose himself ; and on the flanks were 
about fifty horsemen under Dalgetty. The centre column 
of the Royalists was led by the Karl of Ment('ith. 

The Highlanders poured on, firing their guns and dis- 
charging their arrows at a little distance from the enemy, 
who received the attack with the most d(*termined gallantry. 
Argyle’s followers were better armed than Montrose’s, and, 
as they remained still, their aim was more certain : in 
consequence, their fire dealt more destruction than they 
suffered. The Royalist clans, perceiving this, rushed to 
close quarters, and succeeded at two points in throwing 
their enemies into disorder. 

The struggle was desperate ; and the clash of swords 
and axes was mixed with the wild shrieks of the High- 
landers. Neither party would retreat an inch, while the 
place of those who fell was eagerly filled by others, who 
thronged to the front of danger. 

The fight stood thus at the Royalists’ right and centre, 
with no immediate result, except mutual wounds and death. 

On the right of Argyle’s troops Sir Duncan Campbell 
obtained some advantage, through his military skill and 
by strength of numbers, but the advance of the Irish reserve 
compelled him to wilhdraw. 
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Tilt* Marcjuis of Montrose, in the meanwhile, called uj)on 
Dalgctty to follow him with his horsemen, and, concealed 
by some trees and the smoker of tlic battle, movc‘d to the 
right flank of the enemy, where he commanded his six 
trumpeters to sound the charges 

The clang of the cavalry trumpets and che noise of the 
galloping horses spread panic in Argyle’s riglit wing ; 
and th(^ dismay, in spite <)f Sir Duncan’s efforts to stop 
it, soon becaim^ univtTsal. 

The Royalists return(‘d to tlu‘ (iharge, and the Frish main- 
tained a d(‘structivt‘ fire*, until Argyle’s followers Ix^gaii 
to fly. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, with two or three hundred gallant 
gentlemen, (uideavoured vainly to cover the rtdreat of the 
troops, 'riiey were (jharg^d again and again by fresh 
foes, and se])arated from om^ another, until at last it only 
remained for tluun to purchase an honoura])lo death by 
resisting to tlu^ last. 

‘ iSurnuider, Sir Duncan,’ called out Major Dalg(dty, 
when he discovered his late host, with one or two others, 
defending himself against several Highlanders. To enforce 
his order, he rode uj) to him with his sword raised. Sir 
Duncan’s rcidy was to fire his pistol ; the shot took no 
effect on the rider, but his gallant horse, struck through 
the heart, fell dead under him. 

Ranald MacEagh, who was one of those who had been 
pressing Sir Duncan hard, took the opportunity to cut 
him down with his sword, as ho turned from him in the 
act of firing his pistol. 

Allan M‘Aulay came up at this moment. ‘ Villains ! ’ 
he said, ‘ which of you has dared to do this, when it was 
my positive order that Sir Duncan Campbell should be 
taken alive ? ' 

Several voices were raised to lay the blame on Ranald 
MacEagh. 

‘ Dog ! ’ said Allan, ‘ follow the cha^e ^'.nd harm him no 
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further, unl(»ss you mean to die hy my hand.’ They were 
at this moment almost Jilone ; for Allan’ s thrc'ats had driven 
his own clan from the s])ot, and all around had pressed on 
in pursuit of tlu^ ('iiemy. The moment temptc'd MacEagh’s 
revengeful . pirit. ‘ Tt is not more likely,’ said he, answering 
Allan' s threat In a tone as menae-ing, ‘ that I shall die by 
your hand, red as it is with the ])lood of my kinsmen, than 
tliat you shall fall by mine.' With that he struck at 
M‘Aulay so sudd(‘nly that Allan had scarcely time to stop 
the l)low with his shield. 

‘ Villain ! ' said Allan in astonishment. ‘ What does 
this nu^an ? ’ 

‘ I am Ranald of the Mist ! ' answered the other, repeating 
th(^ blow : and, with that word, tlu^y engage^d in close and 
furious conflict. 

After they had exchangt^l a few blows, Ranald MacEagh 
was laid low by a ch^ep wound on the skull ; and M‘Aulay 
was about to pass liis sword through his body, when the 
point of the weapon was struck up by Major Dalgetty, 
recovered from his fall. ‘ Hold up your sword,' 
said he to M'Aulay ; ‘ this person is under my protection, 
and in his Excellency’s service.’ 

Fool ! ’ said Allan, ‘ stand aside ! Do not darcj to come 
betw(*en tlie tiger and liis prey ! ' 

Rut l)alg(‘tty sti'pjunl across the falhm MacEagh. ‘ If 
you are a tiger,' he said to Allan, ‘ you will find me a lion 
in your path ! ' 

Allan's rage was now turned upon Dalgetty, and blows 
were exchanged between them. 

Fortunately Montrose observc'd the quarrel, and, forcing 
his horse to the spot, cried, ‘ For shame, gentlemen ! are 
you ([uarrelling tog(^ther on this glorious fidd of victory ? 
Are you mad ? Arc you drunk with the glory that you 
have both gained to-day ? ' 

‘ It is not my fault, your Excellency,' said Dalgetty. 

‘ He touclu'd a mau who was undiT my protection.' 
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‘ And lie/ said Allan, siieaking at the same time, ‘ dared 
to bar the course of my just vengeance^/ 

‘ For shame, gcmtlemen ! ' reiioated Montrose. ‘ 1 have 
more important business for you both than any private 
quarrel, which you can easily find a more fitting time to 
settle. For you. Major JDalgetty, kneel dov n in the name 
of King Charles and of his representative.’ 

When Dalgetty olx^ycd, Montrose struck him lightly 
on the neck with tlu* flat of his sword, saying : ‘ In reward 
for your g.allant services to-day, and in the name of your 
sovereign. King Charles, L create you knight : be brave, 
loyal, and fortunate. And now. Sir Dugald Dalgetty, to 
your duty. Collect as many horst^num as you can, and 
pursues tlu' enemy down tiu' side of the lake. Mount, 
Sir Dugald, and do your duty.’ 

‘ But wdiat shall I mount ? ’ said th(‘ new knight. ‘ Poor 
Oustavus sleeps in the bed of honour.’ 

‘ 1 make you a present of my own horse,' answered 
Montrose, dismounting. 

With many thanks for the generous gift, Sir Dugald 
mounted Montrose’s horse, and, begging his Excellency 
to remember that MacEagh was under his protection, set 
off to execute the orders given him. 

‘ And you, Allan M‘Aulay,' said Montrose, addressing 
the Highlander, who, leaning his sword-point on the ground, 
had watched the knighting of Major Dalgetty with a sneer 
of sullen scorn, ‘ you, who are above earing for plunder 
and pay and personal distinction— you, whose deep 
knowledge makes you so valuable a counsellor — is it 
you whom T find striving with a man like Dalgetty for the 
privilege of trampling the remains of life out of so contemp- 
tible an enemy as lies hen* ? Come, my friend, T have other 
work for you. This victory may win to our party some 
of the leaders of the other Parliamentary forces, induced 
to take arms against us only by despair of our cause, not 
by disloyalty. I shall semd you to tiieri, for your high 
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rank and your talents will have great influence. Moreover, 
you know ev(Ty pass in the Highlands, as well as the 
customs of every tribe. Go, then, and 2)erform this service 
for the King.' 

Allan M‘A day directed a ])iereing glance at the Marquis, 
as if to disco vei whether this sudden mission was given 
him for some secret purpose ; but Montrose's face revealed 
nothing. The latter did, in fact, consider it of the greatest 
importance to remove the hot-tempered Allan from the 
camp for a few days, that he might provide for the safety 
of those who had act(Hl as his guides. He trusted that 
Allan's quarrel with Dalgetty might be easily madt; up 
afterwards. 

Allan, at parting, only recommended Sir J)unean Camp- 
bell to the Marquis’s car(\ MQiitrose instantly directed 
that the woundc^d knight should bo conveyed to a place 
of safety, and entrusted MacEagh to tluj care of a i)arty 
of the Irish. 

The Marquis then mounted a horse, and rode on to view 
the scene of his victory. Of Argyle's gallant army of 
three thousand men, fully one lialf fell in the battle, or 
in th(; flight. Several hundreds had been forced into the 
lake and drowned. Of the survivors, about one half escaped 
by swimming the river, or by an early flight along the shore 
of the lake. The remainder threw themselves into the 
castle of Inverlochy, but were obliged to surrender. Arms, 
ammunition, standards, and baggage, all became the spoil 
of the conquerors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever befell the Camp- 
bells. Of the slain, nearly five hundred were gentlemen 
of respected houses. And, in the opinion of many of the 
clan, even the heavy loss was exceeded by the disgrace 
arising from the inglorious conduct of their chief, the 
Marquis of Argyle, whose boat sailed down the lake, when 
the day was lost, with all possible sliced. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A SK('RKT IS IIKVEALKD 

Montrose’s spli'iidid success over his powerful rival 
was not won without loss. The obstinate .alour of the 
Campbells cost the lives of many brav ' men, and more 
w(‘re wound('d, the chu^f of whom was tlu^ brave youn^ 
Earl of Ment('ith, who liad command(‘d the centre. He 
was, however, only slightly touched, and was able tc 
present to his g('n(‘-ral the standard of Argylo, which he 
had caj)tur('d with his own hand. 

Montrose dearly loved Menteith, and clasped him to 
his bri'ast as he exclaimed, ‘ My gallant kinsman ! ' 
Jly this lu‘artf(lt apj)laus(' Mcuiteith was thrilled with a 
warnuT glow of delight than if his actions had bcim reported 
direet to Ins sovereign. 

‘ Nothing,^ ho said, ‘ my lord, now seems to remain 
in wliich I ean give any assistance. Permit me to look 
after 8ir Duncan CJanipbell, who, 1 am told, is our prisoner 
and s(W(‘rely wounded.' 

Montros('. gave ])ermission, but ask(‘d Menteith first to 
tdl liim when lu* had last s(?en Annot Lyle. 

The 3 ’^oung Earl coloured deeply, and answered, ‘Not 
since last evc'ning -excepting,' lu^ added, with hesitation, 
‘ for one moment, about half an hour before the battle 
began.' 

‘ My dear Menteith,' said Montrose very kindly, ‘ this 
])oor girl is exquisitely beautiful, and has talents fit to 
enchant you. Bui she is not your equal in birth. You 
cannot think of marrying her.' 

‘ My lord,' replied Menteith, ‘ you are joking. Annot 
Lyh^ is of unknown birth —a captive — the^ daughter, 
])ro])ably, of some obscure outlaw ; a deqxmdent on the 
hospitality of the M‘Aulays.' 

‘ Do not be angry, Menteith,' said the Manjuis, inter- 
ru])ting liim. ‘ I am seriously anxie us about this. Your 
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feelings and those of Annot Lyle are not alone interested : 
you have a dangerous rival in Allan M‘Aulay, and there 
is no knowing to what extent he may carry his resentment. 
It is my (hity to tell you that the King’s service may be 
much harmc I by quarrels between you.’ 

‘ My lord,’ ,aid Menteith, ‘ I know your intention is 
kind ; I hope you will be satisfied when I assure you that 
Allan M‘Aulay and I have discusst'd this matter, and that 
I have explained to him that Annot Lyle’s obscure birth 
prevents my thinking of marriage with her. I will confess 
to your lordshi}), wdiat 1 have already confessed to M* Aulay, 
that if Annot Lyle w'as a lady by birth, she should share 
my name and rank ; as matters stand, it is impossible.* 

Montrose shrugged his slioulders. ‘ And you have 
agreed,’ he said, ‘ that you are both to worship the same 
maiden, and that neither shall marry her ' ’ 

' I did not go so far, my lord,’ answered Menteith : 

‘ I only said, in the present circumstances —and there is 
no prosjject of their being changed —I could not marry 
Annot Lyle, in duty to myself, and my family.’ 

‘ Menteith,’ said Montrose, ‘ I am sorry for you.’ 

So saying, he shook hands with his noble kinsman, and 
walked away tow^ards the castle. 

Annot Lyle, as was not unusual for females in the High- 
lands, possessed some medical skill, and her services had 
been extremely useful during this wild campaign. She 
was now" in an apartment of tht; castle, busied in her work 
of healing, when Allan M‘Aulay suddenly entered. She 
started, for she had heard that he had left the camp upon 
a distant mission ; and, moreover, liis face seemed at pre- 
sent to have even a darker shade of gloom than usual. He 
stood before her perfectly silent. 

‘ I thought,’ she said with an effort, ‘ you had already 
set out.’ 

‘ My companion awaits me,’ said Allan. ‘ I go instantly.’ 
Vet he still stood b'^foie^hcr, holding her by the arm. 

7 
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‘ Shall I take the harp ’ ' she said in a timid voice ; ‘ is 
the sliadow falling upon you ? ’ 

Instead of replying h(' led her to the window, from which 
could ])e seen the field of the slain, witli all its ^ errors. 

‘ It is a hideous sight,’ said Annot, covering her eyes 
with her hands. 

‘ You must grow accustomed to it/ said Allan. ‘ You 
will soon have to search such a field for my brotlu'r’s 
corpse for Menteith’s - for mine — but that will hardly 
distress you. You do not love mi‘ ! ’ 

‘ This is the first timt* you hav(‘ accused me of unkind- 
ness,’ said Annot, weeping. ‘ \ ou are my brother— my 
preserver— my protector — how can I not love you ? ' 
You do not love me, Annot,’ said Allan, still holding 
her fast. ‘ You love Meideith, who loves you. Allan is no 
more to 3^011 than one of the corpse's seattere'd on that field.' 

Annot Lyle knew it was true that she' loved Menteith 
nie)rei than Allan, and she now feared that the disce)very 
might lead the latter te) viedence. 

‘ Yem know w^ho I am,’ she said, ‘ and how impossible 
it is that Menteith or you can be more than friends to me. 
You know to what uiihap])y race I probably bedong.' 

‘ 1 w'ill not believe it,’ said Allan vehemently. ‘ I 
know the' eloubt as to your birth places a bar between us — 
but I know also that it does not diviele you inseparably 
from Me»nteith. Hear me, my beloved Annot! Go with 
me', and I will place you uneler the care of some noble 
Highland lady.’ 

‘ I will remain here, Allan,’ replied Anne>t, ‘ uneler the 
predectiem of Montrose.’ 

Allan stoe)el as if uncertain whether to giv^e way to 
sympathy with her distress or anger at her ’resistance. 

‘ Annot,’ he said sternly, ‘ you rejoice at my departure, 
which removes a spy upon your intercourse with Menteith. 
But beware, both of you ; for Allan M‘ Aulay exacts tenfold 
vengeance for every injury offered to ^im.’ 
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So saying, l^e pressed her arm and strode out of the 
apartment. 

Allan«M‘Aulay’s declaration of love and jealous}'' seemed 
to Anuot Lyle to have oj)en(^d around her a terrible gulf : 
she tott(u*cd imi the very brink of destruetion, deprived of 
every nduge aiid cf all human assistances She had long 
known that she* loved Memteith more* dearly than a brother, 
but her atTection was of a gentle, timid kind. She had 
intended to nurse in secret her tenderness for Menteith, 
without seeking any return from him. Allan’s furious 
declaration had now destroyed this plan. Long before this 
she had dreaded Allan, in spite of the gratitude slic felt 
towards him ; but now she regarded him with terror. In 
many respects his dis])osition was noble, but he hafl never 
bet'll known to resist his wilful passion. He was tn'ated in 
the house and country of his family like a tamed lion, 
whom no ont' dared to oppose, lest they should awaken 
his natural vehemence of passion. 

Annot had little time to dwell upon her fears, being inter- 
rupted by the entrance of 8ir Dugald Dalgetty, who came 
to ask her to visit Sir JJuncan Campbell and to bring some 
medicine for his wound. 

Annot Lyle did not linger, but hastened to lose the 
sense of her own sorrow for a time in the attempt to be use- 
ful to the wounded chief. 

In the chamber of her patient slie found, to her surprise, 
Lord Menteith. She could not help blushing deeply at the 
ni(»eting ; but, to hide her confusion, proceeded instantly 
to examine Sir Duncan’s wound, and easily saw that it 
was beyond her skill to cure it. 

Sir Dugald. meanw'hile, returned to a large outhouse, 
on the floor of# which, among the wounded men, lay Ranald 
of the Mist. 

‘ My old friend,^ said Dalgetty, ‘ I would willingly do 
anything to please you, in return for the wound you received 
while under my pr^teclion. I have therefore, according 
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to your earnest rccpest, sent Annot Lyle to attend to Sir 
Duncan Campbeirvs wound, though I cannot imagine how 
that will benefit you. I think you or?e spoke to me 
of some blood relationship between them.' 

' It is ill your power,' said Ranald, ‘ to f^rant me one 
more favour. Carry me into the room where Annot Lyle 
is in attendance upon Sir Duncan Campbell. I have some- 
thing to say of th(‘ utmost importance to them both.' 

‘ It is unusual,' said Dalgetty, ‘ to carry a wounded outlaw 
into the presence of a knight ; nevertheless, as the favour you 
ask is so sliglit, I will not refuse your request.' So saying, 
he ordered six men to carry MacEagh on their shoulders 
to Sir Duncan Campbell's apartment, and himself hastened 
on in front to announce the cause of his being brought. 

The active soldiers folLywed close at Sir Dugald's heels, 
and, entering with their ghastly burden, laid MacEagh on 
the floor of the apartment. His features, naturally wild, 
were now distorted by pain, while his hands and scanty 
garments were stained with blood. 

' Are you,' he said, raising his head painfully towards 
the couch where his late opponent lay stretched, ‘ he whom 
men call Sir Duncan Campbell ? ' 

‘ I am,' replied the other. ‘ What do you want with 
one whose liours arc now numbered ? ' 

' My hours are reduced to minutes,' said the outlaw, 
‘ but I wish to spend them in the service of one whose hand 
has always been against me, as mine has been raised higher 
against him.' 

‘ Yours higher against me ! Crushed worm ! ' said 
Sir Duncan scornfully. 

‘ Yes,' answered the outlaw in a firm voice, ‘ my arm 
has been tlie higher. In the deadly contest between us, the 
wounds I have dealt have been the deeper. I am Ranald 
of the Mist ! The night that I gave your castle to the winds 
in one huge blaze of fire is now matched with the day in 
which you have fallen under my owor 1. Remember the 
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injuries you have done our tribe — nc /er were such inflicted, 
except by one besides you. He, they say, is secured by 
fate against our vengeance — a short time will show.' 

‘ My Lord Mentcith,' said Sir Duncan, raising himself 
out of his Lcd, ‘ this is a proclaimed villain, at once the 
enemy of King rnd Parliament, of God and man — one of 
the outlaw robbers of the Mist ; the enemy of your house, 
of the M'Aulays', and of mine. T trust you will not allow 
moments that 'are perhaps my last to be embittered by 
his barbarous triumph.' 

Ment(»'th gave orders for Ranald to be instantly removed, 
but Sir Dugald protested. Their dispute, however, was 
drowned by the high, harsh tones of the outlaw. 

‘ Hang me, on the gallows,' he said, ‘ to wither between 
heaven and (‘arth ; so shall these hauglity chic'fs never 
learn the secret I alone can reveal— -a si'cretthat would make 
Sir Duncan C^am])beirs heart leap with joy, even in his 
death agony, and that the Earl of Menteith would purchase 
at the price of Ins broad estates. Come hither, Annot Lyle,' 
he said, raising himself with unexpected stnmgth, ‘ fear not 
the sight of him to whom you elung in infancy. Tidl these 
proud men, who disdain you as tlio issiu* of my ancient race, 
that you an*, no blood of ours, no daughter of the race of the 
Mist, but born in halls as lordly as their proudest palac(*s/ 
‘ In the name of God,’ said Menteith, trembling with 
emotion, ‘ if you know anything of the birth of this lady, 
reveal the secret before you depart from this world ! ' 

‘ What would you give. Sir Duncan C’arapbell,' said 
MacEagh, turning towards the w'ounded knight, ‘ to know 
that a descimdant of your house still remains ? ' 

‘ If you are telling the truth,' said Sir J)uncan, his voice 
struggling betw^een the emotions of tloubt, hatred, and 
anxiety, ‘ I could almost forgive you the injuries you have 
done me.' 

‘ And you, my Lord Menteith,' said Ranald, ‘ the 
report of the camp sf^ys that you would purchase with life 
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and lands tlio nows tliri Annot L> It* is no outlaw ’s dau^hte 
Init of a race as nohli' as your own. Woll -Annot Lyle 
tho youn^(*sl, tin* solo survivin*j: child of Sir Ounca 
OaniphoU ; sh(‘ alone was savc^l when all others in his lial 
were given to lilood and ashes.* 

‘ (*aii this man sjx'ak truth i * ^aU\ Annot Lyle, searei*] 
kncnviiig what sh(‘ said : ‘ oris tliis some* strange delusion 'i 

‘ Maiden,* rej)Ii(‘d Ranald, ‘ J will ])rodiiee such jiroo 
()f what 1 have spoken as will convince any who douh 
M(*antim(‘, withdraw' : 1 loved yon as an infant, and f( 

you only ha\(‘ 1 soim‘ regret for what is soon ^o follo\ 
But h(* who would a\eng(‘ himself on his foe must m 
rehmt, e\(‘n if the innoctuit an^ involved in the ruin.' 

‘ His advie<‘ is good, Annot,’ said Lord M('nt(dth. ‘ F( 
Cod’s sake* retire.’ 

‘ 1 will not jiart from my father, if I hav(‘ found one ! 
said Annot. 

‘ And a father you shall always lind in ims' murnmrt 
Sir J)un(‘an. 

‘ Tlum,' saitl M(‘nt<dth, ‘ I will have Mat‘Eagh remove 
into an adjoining room, and will collect th(‘ evidence < 
his tali' myself. Sir Dugald Dalgetty will assist me.' 

‘ With ])leasure, my lord/ answered Sir Jhigald ; ‘ i 
one is better lltU'd, for J hc'ard the whole story a moni 
ago at Inverary castk', but had forgotten it.’ 

Lord Meiiteith and Dalgetty theui left the apartmei 
with th(' wounded man. 

CHAPTER XVI 

MENTElTH’k SUCe’ESS 

Tup: Earl of IVIenteith proceeded to investigate mo 
closely the story told ly Ranald of the Mist, which W'l 
su])ported by the examination of his two followers, wd 
had assisted as guides. Their statements Menteith careful 
compared with such di'tails conceniing the destructic 
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of the cah.tl(* a id family as Sir Duncan C‘am|)bc*ll was able to 
supply. The declarations of the (liildnm of the Mist 
i\ere simple, accairate, and in all res])ects consistent with 
oiU‘ anotluT. A mark was referred to. whicli was known 
to have lavu borne hy the infant child of Sir Duncan, and 
which a])pt‘a.ed u])on tlie l(‘ft shouldiT of Anm)t L\l(‘. It 
was also w('ll n»nu iUbi'n^d that, w h(‘n the miserabh' n'lnains 
of the otlier childn*n were collected, those of the infant had 
nowhere b(‘en found. 

Further (widenci* convinec‘d Mentcath and Montrose 
that in Annot Lyle, a humble d(‘pendi'nt, distinguished 
only by beauty and talent, th(\\ wi'n' in future to r(‘S])e(^t 
Sir Duncan (’ampb(*ll’s heiress. 

Th(^ outlaw, meanwhile, askt'd to s]>(‘ak with his grand- 
child, Kenmdh. The young sa\agi‘ was found lurking 
in a C(irner, coiled up among stane rotten straw, and was 
brought to his giandjian'iit. 

* Kenneth," said tlic old outlaw, ‘hear my last words. 
Allan of the la‘d 1 and left this camp a f(‘W' hours ago, 
travelling northwards. J^ursue him as the bloodhound 
])ursues the hurt deer- -swim the lake- -climb tlu* mountain 
— break througJi the fon'st— do not halt until you join him." 

The lad's face darkem‘d as his grandfatluu’ spoki*, and 
he laid his hand upon his knife. 

‘ No ! ’ said the old man ; ' it is not by your hand lie 
must fall. He will ask the news from tin* (;ani])- say to 
him that Annot Lyle of th(' liarj) is discov(‘riMl to be the 
daughtiT of Sir Duncan Uampbell ; that tin* Earl of 
Menteith is to marry her ; and that ycai are vsent to call 
guests to the wedding. J-)o not wait for his answer, but 
vanish like the lightning when tin* black cloud swallows 
it. And now% dejiart, beloved son of my best beloved ! 1 

shall neviT more see your face, nor hear the light sound of 
your footstep- yet stay an instant, and hear my last 
commands. Live free*. — reward kindness — avengi' th(j in- 
juries of your race ! " 
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The young savage s^^^ooped and kissed the brow of the 
dying outlaw. He was soon far beyond the limits of Mon- 
trose’s camp. 

When Kenneth had deparknl, Ranald asieed 8ir Dugald 
Dalg(*tty, who had entered the room, to raise him so that 
he might obtain a view from tlu* windo’v id the castle. 
The deep frost mist, that had long settled upon the top 
of the mountains, was now rolling down each rugged valley. 
‘ »Sj)irit of the Mist ! ’ said Ranald MacEagh, ‘ receive into 
your clouds, whim this ])ang is over, him whom in life you 
have so often sh(‘ltered.’ So saying, he sank brek into 
the farms of those who u])held him, spoke no more, but 
turned his fac(‘ to the wall for a time. 

Presently the dying man addressed Sir Dugald Dalgetty. 
‘ I die contented," h(‘ said. ‘ On my foe, who has the blood 
dearest to me upon his hands — on this man I have now 
bestowed agony of mind, jealousy, despair, and sudden 
death- or a lif(‘ more miserable than death itself. Such 
shall be the lot of Allan of the Red Hand, when he learns 
that Annot weds Mimteith ; and 1 ask no more than the 
certainty that it is so, to sweeten my own bloody end by 
his hand." 

Soon after the Son of the Mist bnaithed his last. 

Menteith, in tlu' meanwhile, leaving Annot with her 
newly-found father, was eagerly discussing with Montrose 
the (consequences of the discovery. 

‘ 1 now see plainl 3 ^’ said the* Manpiis, * that your interest 
in this discovery, my dear Menteith, is largely concerned 
with your own ha])piness. You love this newiy-found 
lady — your affection is returned. As regards her birth, 
no objection can be made ; in every other respect, her 
advantages are equal to your own. Think, how^ever, 
a moment. Sir Duncan is a fanatic, in arms against the 
King ; he is only with us as a prisoner, and we are, I fear, 
at the commencement of a long civil war. Do you think, 
Menteith, this is the time for you to make proposals for 
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his heiress ? or what ehaiico is then that lu* will now listen 
to tlK'in ? ’ 

The youn^ nohlcMnan eagerly found a thousand answers 
to these ohjeetions. Among other argumcaits, hi' urged 
his own pro ed z(*al for the royal eause, and hinted that its 
inlluenei' might he e\t(*nded by his marrying Sir Duncan’s 
hi'iress. IJi' ])leaded, also, there was a risk in allowing 
the young lady t(» be carried into her father's country, 
Avhi're, in case of his di'ath, sJie would be ])laced under 
the guardiansliip of Argylc : this would bi* fatal to his 
own hojU's. 

Montrosi' allow i'd the force of thi'se argunu'iits, and ow ned 
that, though the matter was difficult, it si'i'ined advan- 
tageous to the King’s service to conelude it as spi'cdily 
as possibli*. 

‘ r should like,^ hi' saiil, ‘ to settle it all in one way or 
another, and to remove this fair lady from our camp before 
tlie return of Allan M'Aulay. 1 fear a fatal ([iiarrel, 
Menteith, and 1 believe it would be best for Sir Duncan 
to b(* dismissed on ])arol(', and for you to accompany him 
and Ins dcaughter as his escort.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ said Menteith. ‘ N<»t even for the ho])e that 
has so lately dawned on me will J leave your Excellency’s 
camp while the royal standard is flying, and at this crisis 
of the King’s afTaiis/ 

’ Then, if you are so determined,’ said Montrose, ‘ you 
must lose no time in s])eaking with Sir Jluncan Campbell. 
Jf your interview' proves favourable, 1 will talk myself with 
the elder M‘Aulay, and wc will manage to employ his 
brother at a distance from the army, until he recovt'rs from 
his disappointment.’ 

They jiarted ; and Menteith, early on the following 
morning, sought a ])rivate interview with the wounded 
Sir Duncan, and informed him that he was a suitor for 
his daughter’s hand. Sir Duncan was aware of their 
mutual attachment, but he was not prepared for so early a 
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declaration from Mentvdth. He asked for a few hours to 
consult with his daughter. 

The result was favourable to Menteith. Sir Duncan 
Cami)bell saw that the haj)])ines8 of his daughter depended 
upon marriage with her lover ; and Menteith' s high charac- 
ter, his rank and fortune, outbalanced ni Sir Duncan's 
oj)inion, the ditTerence in tlieir political views. 

Sir Duncan, tluTcfore, announced to the lovers his consent 
that they should be married in the chapel of the castle, 
as ])rivately as ])ossible. But it was agreed that when 
Montrose left Inverlochy, as he would probably do in the 
course' of a few days, th(' young countess should depart 
witli her fathc'r to his castk', and remain tlu're until Menteith 
could retire with lionoiir from his ])res('nt military employ- 
ment. It was decided that tin* wedding sliould take place 
the next evening, being the second after the battle. 


CHAPTER XVII 

CONCLUSION 

Montrosk communicated to Angus APAulay, so long 
the kind protector of Anmit Lyle, tlu* change in the maiden's 
fortunes. Angus ('xprc'ssed his joy at Annot's good fortune, 
and said he had no doubt she Avould convey the whole 
estate of lier grim, fanatical father to some honest fellow 
who loved the King. ‘ I should liave no objection,' he 
added, ‘ to my brother Allan’s trying his chance. Annot 
Lyle could always charm Allan out of his fits of gloom.' 

Montrose hastened to inform Angus that the lady, 
with her father’s approval, was almost immediately to 
be wedded to the Earl of Menteith, and that he himself 
had come to invite him to the w'cdding. At this news 
M'Aulay looked very grave. ‘ I might have expected,’ 
he said, ‘ without conceit, to have been consulted. I 
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Allan's feelings towards the young lady were well known, 
and I cannot why the strong claim he had upon her 
gratitude has been set aside without evim discussion.' 

Montrose entreated JVrAulay to be reasonabh*. ‘ Is it 
probable, 'he said, ‘ that Sir JJuncan Campbell would have 
given his soiv' heiress to Allan, whose excellent (jualities 
are overshadowed by others that make all trt*mble who 
approach him ? ' 

‘ My lord,' said Angus M Aulay, ‘ my brother Allan has 
faults as well as merits ; but he is the best and bravest 
man of your array, and did not (h^serve that his happiness 
should be so little considered by your Excellency and by 
a young p(Tson who ow(‘s all to him and his family.' 

Montrose endeavoured to make' Angus take a ditferent 
view, ])ut without success. He then assumed a higher tone, 
and called u])on Angus to take* care lest his feelings should 
do harm to his Majtssty's service. ‘ 1 am particularly 
anxious,^ he said, ‘ tliat Allan's present mission, highly 
honourable to himself, and likely to prove* most advan- 
tageous to the King's cause, shall not be interrupted. I 
expect you not to send him any communication on this 
subj<*ct, which might turn his mind from his important 
mission.’ 

‘ My brother knows as well as most men how to deal 
with his own quarrels,' Angus answered sulkily. ‘ I shall 
not interfere. As for his means of obtaining information, 
it is generally believed he has other sources than those 
of ordinary messengers. 1 shall not be surprised if you 
see him sooner than you expect.' 

A more willing guest at the wedding was Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty, whom Montrose invited. Sir ])ugald at once 
made for the chamber of the bridegroom, who was seeking 
among his scanty camp-clothes for such articles as would 
look best upon the approaching occasion. 

Sir Dugald entered, and compliiuenti‘d Menteith, with 
a very grave face, upon his approaching happiness. ‘ I 
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arn vctv sorry/ h(‘ saiil, ‘ I am j)rc'vente(l from witnossii:^ 
it. In plain truth, I sliould only (lisgrai-»' tho conunony, 
for 1 liave no iittin^ garmonts. My clothes arc full of 
n'lits, and ()p(*n scams, and tatters at the clhows/ 

Mcnt(‘ith. amused by Sir Dugald’s sol(*mn comj)laint, 
rcMjucstcd him to accept a very hauds().jic dr(*ss, which 
was lyiiif^ fin th<‘ iloor. Sir Dugahl jirotested, but w^as at 
last j)(‘rsuad(‘d to accc])t the jm\sent. The Earl, who had 
^uven to Dal^ctty th(‘ garments he had intended to wear 
Inmsc'lf, j)ut on a li^ht steel coat, concealed partly by a 
v(*lvet coat, and })artly by a broad blue silk scarf. 

Everything was now arranged ; and it had bc^en s('ttl(‘d 
that, ae(5ording to custom, the bride and brid(‘groom slundd 
not m(‘(‘t again untd the\ were before the altar. 

'I'Ik* wedding hour had already struck, and McnOdth 
was waiting impatiently in a small room adjfdning the 
chajK'l for Montrose, who was dcdaim^d by busin(*ss con- 
cerning th(‘ army. The Earl heard the door of th(' room 
open, and, su])[)osing Montros(‘ had arrived, said, laughing, 
‘ You ar(‘ late u])on ])arade.’ 

‘ Y"ou will find f am too early/ said Allan M‘Aulay, wdio 
Inirst into tlu‘ room. ‘ Draw% Mcnteith, and defend your- 
sc'lf like a man, or di(* like a dog ! ’ 

‘ You an* mad, Allan ! ’ answered Mcnteith, astonished 
at his sudden ap])carance and the wild fury of his look. 
Ills cheeks were pale- his eyes started from his head - his 
lij)s wt'rc' covered with foam, and his gestures were those 
of a madman. 

‘ You lie, traitor,’ was his frantic rcjdy, ‘ as you lie in 
all you have said to me. Y^our life is a lie ! ' 

‘ If 1 did not think you mad,' said Menteith indignantly, 
‘ your life wrould be brief. How have I deceived you ? * 

‘ You told me,' answered M‘Aulay, ‘ that you would 
not marry Annot Lyle ! False traitor ! she now awaits 
you at the altar.' 

‘ It is you who speak falsely,' retorted Menteith. ‘ I 
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told you that h(*r obscure birth was the only bar to our 
union. That is now removed. And whom do you think 
yourself, that I should give up my claims in your favour ? ' 

‘ Draw then/ said AT Aula v ; ‘ we understand each other.' 

‘ Not now/ said Alenteith, ‘ and not here. Allan, you 
know me web - wait till to-morrow, and you shall have 
fighting enough.’ 

‘ This hour- -this instant — or ucvit/ answered ATAulay. 
‘ Your triumph shall not go further than this hour. Men- 
teith, I entreat you- -draw your sword, and defend your 
life ! ’ As he s])oke he seized the EarTs hand with frantic 
violence, but Alenteith threw him off, exclaiming, ‘ Begone, 
madman ! ' 

Thiueupon Allan drew Ids dagger, and struck with all 
his gigantic force* at the EarT •, breast. The steel coat 
turned the point of the w(*apoii upwards, but a d<jep wound 
took place between the ii(‘ck and the shoulder ; and the 
force of the blow threw the bridegroom to the ground. 

At this t)oint Alontrose entered on om^ side of the room. 
But, almost before he could see what had ha})pened, Allan 
M'Aulay rushed past him and descended the castle 
stairs like lightning. ‘ Guards, shut the gates ! ' exclaimed 
Montrose ; ‘ seize him — kill him, if he resists ! IJe shall die ! ' 

But Allan, with a second blow of his dagger, laid low a 
sentinel who was upon duty — crossed the camp like a deer, 
though pursued by all who caught the alarm — threw 
himself into the river, and, s\\inmiing to the opposite side, 
was soon lost among the woods. In the course of the same 
evening his brother Angus and his followers left Montrose's 
camp, and, taking the road homeward, never again rejoined 
him. 

Nothing certain was ever known of Allan's fate. It is 
supposed that the boy Kemieth with other Children of 
the Mist dogged his course, and that he perished by their 
hands in some obscure wilderness. 

Alenteith, thou'di severely wounded, and long in a 
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dangerous state, escaped, thanks to his ^ tccl coat, tL3 
worst consequences of the blow. It was thought best 
that he and his intended countess should accompany 
Sir Duncan to his castle. They performed the journey 
in safety, and Menteith was in a few weeks so well in health 
as to be united to Annot in the castle he. father. 

Menteith did not recover sulliciently to join Montrose 
during his brief and glorious career. After the restoration 
of the King to the throne he occupied a situation in the 
land suitable to his rank, lived long, happy in the public 
respect and affection of his family, and died at a good old 
age. 

Sir Dugald Dalgetty continued to j)erform his military 
duties until he was made prisoner. He was condemned 
to death, but several ollice'-s in the service of the Parliament 
proposed that his life should be spared, as, if he would change 
his service, his skill would be useful in their army. But 
Dalgetty proved obstinate. ‘ I engaged to starve tlie King 
for a certain period,’ he said, ‘ and till that period is over, 
1 will not change sides.’ He was in danger of losing his 
head, but his friends fortunately discovered that only a 
fortnight of his engagement to the King still remained. 
Sentence on Sir Dugald was therefore suspended for a fort- 
night : at the end of that time he was perfectly willing 
to engage for service with the Parliament. 

Nothing further is known of his history, until he obtained 
his family estate of Drumthwacket, not by the sword, but 
by marriage with an elderly widow. 

He was remembered as wandering about the country, 
very old, very deaf, and very full of endless stories about 
the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North. 
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